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| by natives of several Niles watering North and Central Africa,—but to | the received opinion of the longitude as laid down by Ptolemy. ‘The 
sliew that all, or most of what has been said or written, if applied to discussion isaltovether learned and curious, but we can only give its 
a Nile— that is, to some Nile or great river, and not any specific one— result, viz., that instead of the ancient geographer’s first meridian be- 





SONGS OF ‘TH AFFECTIUNS. will be reconcilable with fact and reason.” | ing drawn through Ferro, as by Montanus, Gerard Mercator, D’An- 
BY WRS. HEMANS. ‘I'he author then enters upon the etymology and meaning of the word | ville, and others, it ought to be drawn through the westermost of the 
THE SUMMONS Nile or Neil, which he states to imply a biue, black, or dark colour, in | Cape Verd (as be contends, Ptolemy’s * Fortunate) Is!ands ” By this 


the river aluded to, not only in Africa, but in the East. | rectification, seven degrees of the west longitude is gained; and assu- 

“In the Hindostanee, as well as in the Persian and Arabic languages, | ming this, the author applies it very ingeniously to all his after argu- 
| ‘Nile,’ ‘Neil,’ or‘ Neel,’ means blue. ‘ Niel-ghau,’ is the biuecow,— | ment on the course of the Niger, and the positions of lakes, &e., in 
/an animal most of us have seen in Europe, though a native of Asia. | central Africa. ‘The Geir of Ptolemy and the Nile of Bornou being 
| Neil-panee is blue water,and in Hindoostanee is applied to any mass of | considered identical, on these and other premises, Sir R. goes on to 
| deep water. A greater intensity or depth is implied by the word | shew, that after the river is lodged in the lake Domboo, it pursues a 


The vesper-bell, from church and tower, 
Had seni its dying sound ; 

And the household, in the hush of eve, 
Were met, (heir porch around. 


\ voice rang through the olive-wood, with a sudden triumph’s power— 


‘kolla,’ or ‘kala,’ black, as ‘ kala-panee,’ or the * black water,’ which | 
isthe name given in Hindoostan to fhe great ocean, over which the 
Euglish pass, say the natives,in going to and coming from Europe. 
Now here we have the term or idea blue, or black, applied by | 
Asiatics to water when congregated in great quantities; and we shall | 
see by and by the same idea and word ‘ Neil,’ imported by Arabian 
merchants into Central Africa, and applied to all the large rivers of | 
which they have any knowledge in that country. The natives of India | 
generalise in the same way; and they cail the river Indus, not only a | 
Kala-panee, or the Kala-inde, but they give it the descriptive generic | 


“We rise on all our hills! come forth! ’tis thy country’s gathering hour. 
'There’s a gleam of spears by every stream, in each old battle-deli— | 
Come forth, youeg Juan! bid thy home a brief and proud farewell.” 


Then the father gave his son the sword, 
Wbich a hundred fights had seen— 

“ Away! ar d bear it back, my boy ! 
Al! that it still hath been!” 


Haste, haste! the hunters of the foe are up, and who shall stand 


northern course to the Mediterranean, into which it originally poured 
lisell by the Gulf of Syrtis, but is now lost in the vast sands of the 


| great desert, which have for so many ages been eacroaching on the 


once fertile and populous region of the Negro Nile. ‘“ If we turn 
(says he) to the valley of the Nile of Egypt, we shall see at this mo- 
ment the very process going on by which the lower part of the Niger, 
or Nile of Bornou, has been choked up and obliterated by the inva- 
sion of the Great Sahara, under the names ot the Deserts of Bilmal 
and Libya. Thus has been rubbed out from the face of the earth a 
river which had once its cities, its sages, its warriors, its works of art, 


he lion-like awakening of tue roused indignant land? { blast, 
Qur chase shall sound through each defile where swept the clacion’s 
With the fying tootsteps of tie Moor in stormy ages past.” 


Then the mother kiss’d her son, with tears 
That o’er his dark louks fell : 

““] bless, I bless thee o’erand o'er, 
Yet l stay thee noi—Farewell!” 


One moment! but one mewent give to parting thought or word! 
It is no time for woman’s tears when manhood’s heart is stirr’d. 
Bear but the memory of thy love abont thee én the fizht, 

l'o breathe upon th’ avenging sword a spell of keener might.” 


Anda maiden’s fond adieu was beard, 
Though deep, ye: briel and low : 

“In the vigil, in the conflict, Love! 
My prayer shall wita thee go!” 
Come forth! come as the torrent comes when the winter's chain 

is burst! 

So rushes on the Jand’s revenge, in naght and silence nursed— 

The night is past, the silence o’er—on all our hills we rise— 

We wait thee, youth ! sleep, dream no more ! the voice of battle cries.” 


There were sad hearts ina darken’d home, 
When the brave had left their bower; 
But the strength of prayer and sacrifice 
Was With them ia that hour. 
COURSE OF THE NIGER.—NEW ‘THEORY. 


| Dissertation on the Course and probable Termination of the Niger. By 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rufane Donkin, G.C.HL., K.C.B., and F.R.S. Svo. | 


pp. 199. London, 1829. Murray. 

Though we have postponed our notice of this publication for seve- 
ral Weeks, till we are ashamed to defer it any longer, we feel that we 
lave not yet given sufficient time to those researches which, alene, 
could enable us to decide positively upon its merit 
elfficult positions it undertakes to maintain. We must, therefore, 
hat We may not allow its novelty to pass away, rather report upon, 
than criticise it; and this we do with great pleasure, as a means 
of recommending it to the attention of the literary world. 

in commencing, we may observe, that itis a gratifying thing to scea 
‘oi of Sir R. Donkin’s experience, rank, and fame, turning from 
J@ tha ~ 
with learned and scientific speculations. The letters appended to his 
a in the title-page, indeed indicate both the successful soldier and 
te scholar ; but it isnot always that we find such initial capitals 
- ‘used by the absolute tacts of the individual case, and long and ae- 
‘ive 
{vittes of the man of science. This, which is a high attainment, is 
very elegantly alluded to in an apologetical form, in the dedication 
'0 the Duke of Wellington: “The only excuse I can offer for this 


Mtrusion is, the leisure and inactivity to which persons of my protes- 
‘on have been reduced by your Grace’s victories ; which, having given 
e _ to Furope, leave the soldier without occupation.” 

iti regard to the main question for investigation—that question 


perplexed geographers {rom the days of Herodotus to the 
VS of Rar ’ “e 

wn de: te Barrow, some three-and-twenty couturies—the course and ter- 
“Maton of the Niger of Central Africa, Sir Rufane supposes that 


“a 


; the reason W iy geographers and travellers had hitherto failed in set- 
ete is question was, because they had made a verbal or gram- 
“ eal err t in stating the object of their search to be the Niger, or 

“er ite Nile, (for hy the name of Nile, the great river of Central 


oat a een generally known to ancient and Arabian writers.) in- 
Stats of searching for a Nile, or a Niger; and they have thus been en- 
sa aol ing to unite and reconcile in some one individual river qnali- 
dena circumstances which have been predicated of several di (inet 
fs, and they have thus confounded aspecific appelative with a 
Deve and descriptive one. My attempt in the following pages will 
»° Feconcile all or most of what has been said of the Niger. 


the timec af 
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vits of an eventful life, to adorn the quiet of these peaceful times | 


military services combined with the studious and laborious in- | 


cr ' 
trom 


tanding the many apparent contiadictions we find in it; 
ve to do partly by the rectification and proper use of a| thor contends, that the river mentioned by the former as seen by the 
article, in following out the solution of the geographical | five young Nasamonians, and the Ni-Geir of the latter, is demonstra- 
My research, then, shall be directed to the dis- | ted by all authorities to have run from west to east. 
, hotot the Niger or Nile hitherto demanded, which shall unite | however, in this diseussion is, that Sir Rufane argues, with every ap- 





name ot ‘Nile.’ The people on its banks, Lam told, call it the 
| Nile, using the definitive article to express (heir great river.—in the 
| same wayas an Arabian geographer would cail our Thames fhe Nile of 
England, while the Severn and the Humber would be called each a 
| Nile. The definite article is used also in Egypt by the natives when 
| speaking of their Nile ; and Lonce heard a native of Hindoostan, who 
had travelled a good deal, call the Ganges ‘ the Nile : in all which ca- 
ses nothing more was meant than a great or biue river. Bat the name 
given by the Greeks to the Ugyptian Nile was Meas; and in Hebrew 
that river is called * Shihor ;’ both which words imply ‘a black river.’ 
Again, the Syracusans call ‘heir largest river the Cyane, or Kuzvs, from 


its deep or blue water: in short, Cyane means ‘ Neil-panee.’ Ovid 
yersonifies and makes the Cyaneall overas blue as indigo. By the | 


way, Neilis the Hiudvostanee word for indigo. 
river nymph, 

‘ Cerulei crines, digitique et crura, pedesque.’ 
The chief river of Athiopia iscalied ‘ Babrel Azrek,’ or the Blue Biver 


Ovid says of this 


phers, in speaking of a large river in Central Africa, called it by the 
genericname of  Nile;’ while some of the Arabian writers, fully aware 
ofthe true meaning and general use of this term, called the river of 
which we are speaking,‘ the Nile of the Negroes, by way of distine- 
tion. Lwill here just remark, that the name of‘ Niger’ is unknown 
both tothe Arabian geographers, and to the natives of Central Africa. 
We have furtheran exemplification of the force of the word Nile or 
Neil, ex contrario, from an opposed name being given to the upper part 
ofthe Egyptian river, which is called (here a‘ Bahr Abiad,’ or IWhite 
| River, to mark its white, shallow, foaming course amongst rocks, in 
| contradistinetion to the deep blue Nile, whieh it becomes lower down. 
Park, unconsciously eatching the descriptive language of the country 
in which he had been for some time, on first seeing the Gambia, or 
| some large branch of it, rolling under the mountain on which he stood 
| calls it ‘the Black River; and he also speaks of the plain which ex- 


tends from the Faleme to the ‘ Black River.’ But Major Denham gives | 


us a notable instance of the generic application of the word * Nile? 
and I only wonder that the question he records did not at once awaken 
his attention to the fact, that ‘ Nile’ was the general appellative of all 
_ large rivers, and not of a specific one only. * I had before been asked,’ 
says Major Denham, ‘ if the Nile was not in England?’ the real niean- 
| ing of Which was ‘ Efave you no Nile, or large river,in England ?’ 
| But Major Denham not so understanding it, said, ‘ No, the Nile is not 
‘in England.’ Now if this Moor were a literary man, and kept as Major 
Denham did, an account ot his travels. | can quite “imagine such an 
l entry as the following in his jonsnal :— Oa such a day I met a white 
i man called Major Denham, a man of courage, discretion, and truth : 
he, like allthe other travellers from his country, which is far in the 
| North, inquired constantly for a great river, calling it (he Niger, a name 
we know not,of,—but it is clear they all want to see a great river. 
| From thisl conclude that they have no great river in his country, called 
England; indeed [ asked him, and he said there was none. I suppose, 
| therefore, thathis country must be a dry, bad country, not like ours, 
| watered by a Nile; and I begin to suspect that these white men 
want to discover a country where Niles are to be found, that 
they may leave theirown deserts, and come and live by our deep 
waters.’ Now, after all, such a conclusion on the part ot the Moor 
would be about as fair assome we have come to on the same subject, 
Of the word or name Quorra, Quelle. Kowerra, and others similar, 
applied to the Niger, and apparently to other rivers, | can give no ety- 
mological account; [am assured by a competent orientalist and Arabic 
scholar, that itis not an Arabic word, or traceable tothe Sanscrit, 
Persian, or Hindoostanee. I « onclude, then, that it is an African 
name given by the natives, but evidently used, by what Park, Den- 
ham, and Clapperton say, in a general sense, and applied to any large 
iriver, as the word Nile is; and if so, we shall have bere another in- 
stance of the generalization of a word by the natives, which our tra 
vellers have not perceived, but have taken the word or name Quorra, 
Quolla, or Kowarra, (for they are all the same,) for the specified name 
of the river on the banks of which they were standing, or about 
which they were talking.” 
Succeeding to this curious illustration, we have an inquisition into 
the Euterpe of Herodotus and the geography of Ptolemy ; and the au- 








The great point, 


f all th ' ; ; ; - re : a 
<1) 25 that has been related by ancient and Arabian writers, and | pearance of proof, in support of bis having detected a gross error in 


Here, then. is another Nile: and thus it was that the earlier geogra- | 


| and its inundations like the classic Nile: but whic! so existed in days 
|of which we have scarcely arecord. * * * In the same way shall 
perish the Nile of Egypt and its valley! its pyramids, its temples, and 
us cities! The Delta shall become a plashy quicksand—a second Syr 
| tis! and the Nile shall cease to exist from the Lower Cataract down- 
| wards ; tor this is about the measure or height of the giant principle of 
| destruction already treading on the Egyptian vaiiey, and who is ad- 
| vancing from the Libyan Desert, backed by other deserts whose names 
; and numbers we do not even know, but which we have endeavoured 
| io classunder the ill-defined denomination of Sehara,—advancing, ! 
| repeat, to the annihilation of Egypt and all her glories, with the si- 
|lence, but with the certainty too, of all-devouriag time! There is 
something quitw appalling in the bare contemplation of this inexorable 
onward mareh of wholesale death to kingdoms, to mighty rivers, and 
| to nations; the more so, when we reflect that tie destruction must, 
| from its nature, be not only complete, but efernal.”’ 
i» Pursuing bis system of the course of the Niger. Sir Rufane strength - 
Pas himselt by reasoning on the recent statemenis of Jackson, Park, 
Denham, Clapperton, and other travellers, through which our limits 
forbid us to follow him. Jie scouts the idea of the riverrunning into 
| the Congo; and, in fine, if he does not convince us of the perfect ac- 
, curacy of his opinions, (for who could expect to do this upon so knot 
| ty and so bewildering a subject’), he does produce much that is en 
| tertaining even tothe general reader, and much that deserves the con- 
| sideration of the scholar and philosopher. In oae of his digressive 
| iMustrations he falls upon the famous Greek Digamma—a question as 
| puzzling as the course of the Niger itself; and as this must afford 
| scope for the talents of our classical and biblical critics, we shall con- 
| clude by cepying his theory upon it. 
| * My belief is, that the Greek Digamma was used universally in all 
the dialects, and that it was nothing more or less than a variable eu- 
phonic, interposed at the will or taste of the speaker, to prevent either 
|a hiatus, in which case it was a consonant; orto give melody to the 
sentence, in which case it was a vowel; or to impart force to the ictus 
metricus of the passage, in which case it was an aspirate: and my 
| opinion further is, that those learned persons who have thought proper 
| to represent the digamma at all times, and in all situations, by any par- 
ticular letter, or by any unvarying mark, have been in error: indeed, 
, f object to the name of digamma as descriptive or explanatory of the 
| thing f am speaking of, which in truth was, ‘vox et preterea nibil.’ If 
/one might venture to give it a new name, I would call it x27’ sox 
‘the Greek Euphonic;’ but asa change of that sort must come, if ever, 
from much higher authority than mine, I shall continue to speak of 
the sound in question by the usual and received term—Digamma. 
‘The digamma, then, was a nonentity, without either form or sub. 
stance, until it was called into existence, properly and gracefully, by 
the good taste of the speaker. The delicate organs of the Athenians 
made them, no doubt, above all other Greeks, pre-eminent performers 
on the digamma, if Lmay so express myself; while a Betian would 
probably introduce his intended euphonie in bad taste, just as a bad 
performer now might introduce an unharmonious or impertinent 
‘erace’ into apiece of music. The educated and polished amongst 
the Greeks doubtless used, in general, the digamma with a taste and 
judgment analogous to the delicacy of their organs. But who shall 
say now, with any thing like certainty, what this variable and airy eu- 
phonic was? whether it was always the same in the same dialect? or 
whether it was changeable and uncertain as the taste and fancy of 
each speaker! or whether there was some rule directing its use in par- 
ticular places and before particular words or letters, as the moderns 
pretend is the case with some words, particularly the word /91, before 
which, they say, there mustalways be the digamma sounded ‘ Vau ?’ 
Who shall give answers to these queries, particularly in England, 
where we have lost, perhaps in a greater degree than any where else 
all vestige of #ietrue pronunciation of the Greek and Latin langua- 
ges? , 53 b : 

“Tt would not be dificult, I think. to shew that the digamma is vir- 
tually used in other languages besides the Greek—I think I have de- 
} tected it in Latin, on the Duillian Rostral Column at Rome, where we 
find anindurating D introduced every now and then, asin ‘Marid,’ 
for ‘Mari.’ "This isa sign of very bad taste in the earlier Romans—for 
their language was always, from first to last, too abundant in conso- 
nants, and consequently too hard and inflexible. Virgil felt this, and 
did all he could to melodise and soften his native tongue by introducing 
Greek names, and, above all, Greek cadences—I will take one it» 
stauce ;— ‘supervenit gle, 

gle, Naidum pulcherrima:’ 



















































































iute which one of the oid hard-bitten Romans would have wedged a 
digammic D or two. But our neighbours the French, whose agreea~ 
dle language is not very melifluous, but which is formed by ba for 
conversation, in which they excel, found they could not get with- 
out an occasional digamma. For instance, their pronunciation would 
have broken down, and their rapidity of speech would have been 
brought to a full stop, without the aid of a digammie Tia the fullow- 
ing colloquial sentence—2'y @-t-il pas. Let any one insert the above 
phrase in a sentence, and leaving out the T, try to pronounce the 
whole in the usual style of conversation, and he will fee! where he 
will be withou! the friendly support of the French digamma :—but, 
strange to say, the Hottentots at the Cape of Good Hope have their 
digammma. ‘Tueir language is extremely vocal—perhaps indeed they 
have no cousonants strictly speaking; but as it would be impossible, 
or very difficult, to go on talking always in vowels, the Hottentots 
have invented a sori of clicking, hard sound, which they modify ad 
libitum, but of which it would be iu vain to try to give the least idea 
by the combination of any letters of any known alphabet, but whieh 
prevents their words and sentences fron being melted down into one 
another in one mass, We Europeans cannot ever learn to imitate 
this digammic clicking sound when we hear it; but as we are obliged 
to try to write down the Hotteutot names of places, I will take the 
name of a river, the Keis-Kama, for what we do in this way, in which 
the first K and the second K are meant to represent the Hottentot di- 
gamma as we bear it, or as we think we bear it. The earsjand voices 
of the Hoittentots are naturally very musical; and those who have 
been taught to sing by the Moravian missionaries excel as eva 
Should it be objected that the [Mottentots are too low in the Seale of 
civilisation to deal in such luxuries, I will ask, how much higher in 
that scale didtie Pelasgi stand, when they brought their haysh lan- 
guage and the digamma from Thrace into Greece, according to the 
theory of the rigut reverend aed learned auihor of the ‘ Hors Pelas- 
gice ?’ It rather appears, from all we can collect on the subject, that 
the good old substantial digamma was of very barbarous origin; and 
that, like the nymph echo, it was only by degrees that it dwindled 
away to its graceful tenuity in Homer's days—‘ corpus adhue Echo— 
non vox erat,’ but, by and by, 
‘in aera succius 
Corporis omnis abit ;’ f 
and we find the hard Pelasgic digamma at last refined down into a 
sort of musical sound. But it is time to say something of the charac- 
ter F, by which the learned have been accustomed to represent the | 
olic digamma. This may, or may not, have been the mark pecu- | 
liarly used by the Holians—or they may have had more than one mark 
to indicate the introduction of some adventitious sound: but I feel a 
strong conviction on my mind that the ancient Greeks had many oth- 
er modes of noting where, and even how, a required euphonic was to 
be introduced into a word or sentence which had either too many or 
too few vowels; but the sound and power of the digamma so intro- 
duced would vary according to the genius and character of the dialect 
to which it was to be applied. If the dialect abounded in vowels, a 
consonuntal digamma would be interposed as an appoggiamento ; it 
consouants were too thick and hard, they would be soltened by a di- 
gammic ou, vau, or waugh, ur some diluting sound—perhaps the let. 
ter L. ‘The vau has generally been attributed to the Lonic dialect. 
Ifomer is supposed to have graced his verses with it: but I never 
could hear of any satisfactory reason for the rule which has been laid 
down for prefixing the vau always to the wore i¢i, although I confess 
I myself feel the want of it, or something like it, to prevent the hiatus 
in Hiomer’s 
Terdct bs ii avar ores. 

Mr. Payue Knight, in his Analytical Essay, says, that the digamma 
was ‘ certainly pronounced rather as a simple aspirate, than as an aspi- 








See Nien. 


tional ;-they exhibit orate diction, or literary dis- 


; they consist c of ra f shes taken on the t,.coloured 
Py the of iMpressic d thrown dale 
ration or study. The work adds much information of a local to 


our previousknuowledge of Canada, and may be fairly forgiven the ab- 
sen higher pretensions. ‘Take the following sketch ol sowiety as. 
a ec en of the author’s style. It is from’a lettert« a friend. 

“have been through all the Canadian cities, towns, and villages, 
worth speaking about—Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, York, &c. The 
inhabitants are tolerably civil. In a common tavern, your food and 
bed will ease yourpocket of a dollar a day ; if in an hotel half as mich 
more, inclusive of wines, which are so so—no great shakes, a dollar a 
bottle, and grogs in proportion. he fashionable young fellows fol- 
Jow a good deal the manners of the Amcricans—drink gin sling, sanga- 
ree, and lemonade, smoke segars and in the morning take bitters, cock- 
tail and soda-water. ‘lhe theatres are not open very olien, unless some 
of your stars get erratic, and come over the water. Tlave seen Kean 
at his old Richard here: he is ruffed much, and I dare s1y deserves it ; 
as for me, I never ruff any body, but keep quiet. They j:ave their par- 
ties and their scandal through all the towns, the samo as at home. 
You are well off who are not bothered with these things in London ; 
it is the only placein Britain where pride and presumption dare never 
show themselves, and where scandal can never thrive. The ladies 
dress very well, and seem to have a considerable quantity of conceit ; 
their dresses here are not so plain and elegant as with you; they have 
too great a profusion of flounces, feathers, and ruffles? tew of them 
areto be met with very good looking ; the climate robs their complex- 
ions of all the beautiin! colours, leaving behind the sallow, dun, and 
yellow ; no pure red and white in Canada, and dimples and smiles are 
rare. 1 endeavoured to fall in love once or twice, and flung my old 
heart quite open to the little archer; but the frost, or something or other, 
would not allow the arrows to panetrate. Ihave met with girls from 
my own Scotland, that lliked to spend the day with very much, but 
they had no pretensions to beauty ; we could talk of witches, and 
quote Burns together. But thislove proceeds from many causes, which 
have but small connexion with beauty of person; it is to be iraced to 
the affinity of mind—Humph ! 

“Your gentry, with their swords, buttons, &c. figure about bere, and 
the people like to look at them: itis all very fine; they flash round 
the streets and areto be met with at every turning. It would be a 
good thing, we often think, if friend Jonathan would give them some- 
thing to do; they are much more thought of here than at home; bere 
nobody may become somebody ; an insipid trifler, a delightful gentle- 
man ; what you would not look at in England, is stared at bere with 
admiration; and what you love or admire at home is not to be found. 
It you would show off and become of some consequence, youhad bet- 
ter come over as soon as you can find it convenient; Lut if you love 
respect and no nonsense, as you do, stay at home. ‘Those wo have 
wives here seems to kill them with kindness. You would fancy that 
the ladies in Britain receive more attention from the lords of creation 
thanin any otber country: but Jet me tell you aad them thet there is 
an error in the ballad. Whatmust not be said before ladies here on 
any account whatever, may be said before them with you without any 
notice at ail ; and lL am sure youare as great Judges of delicacy as they 
are. They haye frequently hushed me to silence when going on 
swimmingly with some of my favonrite anecdotes and tales that i had 
told a hundred times before. I have seen a counter-jumper, alias a 
shupman, assume the office of reforming the manners of the age ; nay, 
Lam certain, that evenif the celebrated Beau Brummel had been with 
me—he who caught coldfroma damp man entering a room in which 
he was—he would have met with many who would have beggared him 
at the affectation of delicacy. 

** Do not let yourself be any longer deceived with the tale that there 

















rated consonant.’ If this learned gentleman bad taken a wider view 
of the subject, he would have extended the power of the digamma, 
and have discovered that it was necessary, in forming a complete idea 
of Greek cadence and intonation, that the digamma should be assimi- 
tated to the dialect to which it was appended—a consonant in some, a 
vowel in others—and only every now and then merely an aspirate, as 
suggested by Mr. Knight. Professor Dunbar, of Edinburgh, whose 
admirable work on Greek Prosody ought to Le better known and 
more highly appreciated than it yet appears to be in this southern part 


are no unmarried ladies here, for there are in the greatest abundance ; 
and also more bachelors than I like to live among, having boarded in 
| a house for a few days where there were above thirty bachelors, be- 
| tween twenty and torty years of age, every day at dinner. What do 
} you think of that? Canada is not a place for people to get married in. 
| What is the cause, it is not easy to assign; methinks it proceeds from 
ithe bachelors being chiefly foreigners—people badgered up and déwn 
j this world who forget that there is such a state asmatrimony ‘Those 
| that are long without a home get careless about finding one. ‘The na- 


of our island, quotes Hesychius to shew that the letters B and r were tives, however, and settled residents wed as becomes them; and at their 
frequently employed by different tribes instead of the digamm@. I | weddings they have what are called Shireverees, a parading kind of 


willextend Hesychius’s remark and say that e and r were actually and 
absolutely the digamma of those tribes; or, to speak more philsophi- 
cally, these two letters were their adjutory euphonics ;—they felt the 
want of such sounds,in their dialects, and introduced them accordingly. 
But, even now-a-days, moderns—nay, Englishmen—may have their 
ears 30 Hellenised by a residence in the Greek islands, that they ac- 
quire a craving after a digamma when speaking modern Greek ;--so 
much so, that a most amiable and accomplished acquaintance of mine, 
the late Mr. F. Douglas, adopted one off-hand in an interview he had 
with Ali Pasha, when the Pasha seeing him in some volunteer or mili- 
tia uniform, asked him abruptly, ‘ Where have you served ” «On 
this,’ said Mr. Dougias, ‘I immediately tipped him the digamma, and 
answered, ert vo Tia Breroy xouuor;’ giving to his F the force of Gh, 
strongly aspirated, to-avoid the painful hiatus of extra Ovi uerehoy Wo Ms 
as our vernacular Wimbledon would be spelt in modern Greek. ‘This 
shews how much taste and ear have to do in the selection of an ap- 
propriate digamma. Had Mr. Douglas applied the vau as an inhabi- 
tant of Bow would have done, it would have produced a most unclas- 
sical effect, and would have been an instance of the very 42%: in eu- 
phonics. It will be seen by this, that a speaker ot even modern Greek, 
whose ear is properly attuned, will interpose a well-suited digainma 
wherever it is wanted; andI have no doubt but the accomplished 
scholar of whom I have just spoken, did vary his according to the 
principles I have been laying down, and which he appears to have ap- 
plied in his answer to the pasha.”’ f ; 

We cannot do better than finish with this example illustrative of the 
use and need of digammic interlopation. We ought to add, however, 
that two maps serve greatly to elucidate the author's ingenious posi- 
tions, which will no doubt provoke. much learned controversy. 

—>—. 


WORKS ON CANADA. 


[Two works on Canada have lately issued from the English press, 


jashow, with sleighs, if in winter, ora two-wheeled kind of gig, if im 
| summer. Round the towus they ly—what a set out !—fiddies playing, 
pistols firing—altogether composing lots of fun; a true Canadian spree 
|is worth the jooking at. In Montreal, the snow accumulates to a great 
jdepth in tke streets during winter, rendering the walking very pre- 
| carious; people wear a kind of crampon on their feet, called creepers, 
and the ladies move about with stockings drawn over their boots. ‘Lhe 
| Scotch brogue here is not only conceived vulger, but nighly offensive. 
How they turn up their noses when they lear me speak! ‘I’o please 
) them, I have set. to work to study the English lisp, and I dare say time 
| will make a beau of my grannie. How polite I find myself getting! 
| Soon I shall not know where to look for Scotland on a map of the 
| world; and as to Sir Walter’s writings, kis Scotch characters do in- 
deed—-( O yes ! )—disgust me.”’ 
| Niagara falls. —“ 'This wondertul scene I visited on the evening of the 
| 19th March, 1827, and fora couple of daysafterwards. [have brought 
| to England specimens of the rocky ledge over which the great river 
descends; itis a crumbling blue limestone. After severe frosts it is 
ever detaching itself from the mass which flanks the falls, and some- 
what endangers the clambering beneath the projecting brow in the 
thawing season. A plumb-bob, let down from the iimestone shelf at 
the edge of the surface walers of the falis to the rabbish of crumbled 
limestone below, was JJ1 feet; and from thence to the still water 
below the cauldron, the difference of level is 38 feet; which makes in 
all, 149 feet; and if the inverted curve of the cauldron, and convexity 


| taken into account, I should suspect that the great Falls of Niagra, at 
a medium, are the above meutioned number of feet, although my 
friends the Americans will have it five feet less. ‘The weather was 
billerly cold, my fingers would not do their duty to work my instru- 
ments, or L should have settled this dispute to halt aninch. Poets see 
these falls with different eyes from other people: mathematics must 
be looked to in giving their real dimensions. [I went full filty yards 


For the present we content ourselves with the following brief notices | peneath the falls, between the waters and the limestoue ledge over 


of them which we find in the London Journals. ] 
MR. MACTAGGART’S WORK. 


which they roll, 
“ These enormous falls are evidently working up stream as the banks 


Three Years in Canada ; an Account of the actual State of the Country) of the river beneath them have every appearance to prove that they 
in 1826-7-8 : comprehending its Resources, Productions, Improvements, have been acted upon, in times gone by, in the same way as those at 
and Capabilities ; and including Sketches of the State of Society, Ad- | present are which are influenced by the cataract. It also seems clear 
vice to Emigrants, &c, By John Mactaggart, Civil Engineer in the | to me, thatif they do thus back up stream, they must increase in heigiit ; 


Service of the British Government. 2 vols. London, 1829 
This wor 


as the present rapids between them and Lake Erie, make up a height 


resents an odd, though agreeable, mixture of statistics, | of near 63 feet: cousequently, when the fall begins to affect the smooth 


philosophy, pleasant satire, and picturesque description. The author | bosom of the lake, they willthen be 212 feet in height—a circumstance 
isevidently a man who accurately noted down every thing worthy of | not likely to take place for 3000 years to come: and when this comes 
observation, and who permitted no peculiarity in scenery or society | to pass, the falls will begin, of course, to decrease in height, Lake Erie 


to eseape his vigilance ; he sometimes yields to a discursive disposition 


,| to shallow, and the rapids of St. Clair to increase in velocity. In 


and wanders away from his immediate subject to indulge a gossiping | course of time, then, Lake Erie will become annihilated, resolving 


propensity that frequently hurries him intoten or a dozen pages o 


f| itself into a part of the River Niagara ; while the great falls will proba- 


chit-chat avd ordinary commentary ; but even the dash of egotism that | bly change their ancient name to that of St. Clair. From this train of 
peeps, like a swange metaphor, on occasions throngh bis more serious | reasoning, then, we may infer, that if the world holds outto a great 


statements, and his interstitial essays on superficial topics, will not sub 


-| age, beyond the reach of numeration, the falls will ultimately arrive 


stract from the positive utility,and true merits ot the publication. He | at St. Mary's; so that science may prophesy that the wonderful lakes 


had ample opportunities of investigating the country which his profes 


-| of Canada may dwindle into the chaauel of a river, and the roaring of 


sional avocations led him to visit, and the result of his inquiries into | the huge waterfall be heard no more. 


the resources and productions of the soil, and the habits, manners 





" “The reason why all waterfalls grind down their channels in a horse- 


and pecafiarities of the people reflect much credit wpon his perseve- | shoe form, seems quite obvious; in the middie of all rapid running 
rance in collecting data, and his skill in arranging his materials with | rivers, generally speaking, the water is deepest ; conseguently, when it 


jearness and effect. ‘I'he tone of these volumes is chiefly conversa 


- | bas to roll with fury over a perpendicular ledze of rock, the edge of , 
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that ledge will be ground away in proportion to the mass of waters that 
are thundering over it; and there being more at the middle than there 
is towards the sides, the ledge of rock in the middle grinds faster than 
the rest, and so the horse-shoe figure is formed. 
With respect to the noise of the Falls of Niagra, I have said some. 
whereMhat it is not deafening, nor is it disagreeable; yet, however dif. 
fienlt 16 explain, it is not a dashing roar, like that which a stormy 
ocean omits by ils surges on arocky shore ; nor is itat all of a thunde: 
nature, as when electric clouds baitle over head in the sky. Could] 
compare it to any thing but itself that E have ever heard, [ would say 
that ifa qaantity of large round stones, of from two to four tons each 
were tumbled from a huge precipice into waters of profound depth and 
this hurling trade continued for a time, we should bear something like 
the awtul and hollow plunging voice of the falls, According to the 
state of the atmusphere, so is their noise carried. When the Weather 
has been frosty for atime, and a thaw about to ensue, the sound then 
extends to the greatest distance; which sound J have been toid, |jas 
been heafd at York, the capital of Upper Canada, which must be up- 
wards of fifty miles from the falls inva straight line; and what isa litte 
curious, When the sound is at its loudest, it is heard to the greatest ad. 
vantage (that is fo say, on its highest key). about twelve or fifteen 
miles from the falls. In soft thawing weather, the sound is hardiy 
heard at the Visiting Hotel, situated on the rising ground beside them 
[tis quite confined to the dreadful gulf in which it is engendered, 
In frosty weather, too, the smoke-spray rises from them in the creat. 
est clouds, and hence may be seen atthe farthest cistamce off. “As to 
their power of suction in dragging birds of the air into the vortex, it jc 
not a very correct opinion. [think a healthy bird might fly across 
the falls with the greatest safety, even within a few inches of the «uy. 
face: but woe to them it they be caught by the cataract ! they will 
never certainly fly more. 

There is a story told of an old squaw, who came over the falls alive: 
I do not doubt this; the danger does not seem to arise from the per- 
cussion of the waters, but from being smothered in the froth and spume 
of the cauldron, or kept too long beneath the water by the force of 
the current. There were eight raftsmen once came over the falls 0; 
Chaudiere, Ottawa River, which are about thirty feet high. They 
were all drowned but one, and he complained more of the froth, that 
had almost suilocated him, than of any thing else. ” 


CAPT. HEAD’S WORK. 

Forest Scenes and Incidents, in the Wilds of North America; Leing o 
Diary of a Winter's Route from Halifar to the Canadas, and during 
Four Months’ Residence in the Woods on the Borders of Lakes Huron 
and Simcoe. By George Head, Esq. 12mo. pp. 862. London, 
1829. J. Murray. 

This is very amusing, Robinson Crusoeish sort of book—~one of thore 
actual truth-telling narratives where we seem to take a personal in- 
terest, and where the writer appears more like a friend whose letter, 
ihan an author whose book, we are readin «. 

Scencs in the Weads.—* March 17th. This was a very tempestuous 
day. An unusually high wind hurried along clouds of small drifting 
suow, Which penetrated the sides and roof of my house from top to 
bottom. Nota dry place was to be found in it; and upon my table 
which stood close to the fire, | could write my name with my finger 
in the covering of snow which, like powder lay upon it. The tem 
perature, too, Was exceedingly low. Finding it impossible to stay in 
the house, I took my axe aud went to the most sheltered spot that} 
could find in the forest, where I worked, without stopping, till L mac 
myself warm, when I returned home to dinner. The partridge had 
served me for supper the evening before, and now the squirre! and 
woodpecker [shot also on the preceding day] were put before me in a 
pudding. ‘ ” . " ° 

“I had walked this morning, with my gun on my shoulder, some 
distance from my house, considerably faviher than | had ever ventured 
before, having come upon a spot so clear from snow, as to induce me 
to extend my ramble, as the day was fine, without thinking of my r-- 
turn: ‘Trusting only to my footsteps, and neglecting all other means 
| of precaution, it was not ull L began to attempt to return home, thai } 
perceived [was bewildered and unable to find my way back. [grew 
very eager, and ran backwards and forwards ia the hopes of being 
able to retrace the path by which Thad arrived at the spot where I 
was, but to no purpose: at last 1 came quite toa stand still, and very 
soon became completely puzzled. Very uncomfortable reflections 
immediately suggested themselves, not at all calculated to assist (he 
dilemma, aud they were not much relieved when, having climbed to 
the top of a high tree, [ could see nothing but the waving summits ot 
trees in all directions. I began to think of my own folly aud the 
change in my life and prospects thus effected within the space of view 
short minutes I might, by good fortune, find my way back, but 
should Ltake a wrong course, the long odds were certaiuly against 
me. Not to make a bad matter worse, I thought it as wel! to sil still 
and think a little, being moreovoy as near the summit of the tree as b 
could venture without the immediaie chance of breaking my neck 
Having observed the highest spot of ground, and taking the best ob 
servation I could of the direction of this point, I descended and made 
towards it, notching the branches as] went on with my Knife. Then 
making choice of the highest of the trees, I climbed to the top, where 
received payment in full and compound interest for my trouble, by 
catching a glimpse of the ice in the bay. I very joyfully mace ‘0 
wards it, marking the trces in my way as before, and having arrives at 
the shore, found | was not more than three miles from my house, ‘© 
which I bent my steps as straight as possible; so much so as to ton 








of the descending cascade, with the variations created by floods, be | 


| peded my progress, and floundering through the deep snow. My ex- 
| ertions brought to my mind reflections relating to the scanty way 1 ha: 
| provided myself with clothes; for [had not calculated upon the esira 
wear and tear to which my manner of life subjected wy wardrobe. 

| What with working with my axe, moving and piling heavy logs, anc 
such sort of occupations, I had Leen for some daysfpast very much ou 
jat elbows; and when I got home, after this morning's adventure. tne 
| state of wy dress was a matter of serious consideration. In climbing 
the trees, I had really left parts of my things sticking on the braucle s. 
from the eagerness with which | went up and down; and now that } 
come to take a cool survey of myself, I found that I was literally in 
rags, and that too without a tailor to help me. I had, however, nee 
dles and thread in abundance, which nothing but sheer necessity 
could induce me to use; but the time was come, and I employed my- 
self upwards of two hours in the evening, by the light of the fire, in 
cutting out patehes and sewing them on as well as { could.” on 

While employed in makitig a kind of mask or veil against the firs, 
he is surprised by some visitors. : —— 

* My attention was attracted to the latch of my door, which w ae lil 
ted up, and at the same moment two ery pretty young Indian fy necine 
appeared, by their smiling looks, to be asking admittance to oA singed 
ling. Even in these uncivilised regions there was, neverthel , : 
spirit of flirtation in their manner, which has existed no couvt merous 
out all ages, even from the day when, upwards of two thogsand 
years ago, Galatea threw a hard apple at the head of the Roma) 
poet. The minds of both were evidently made up to pay me ay ” 
though it appeared they were undetermined which of the two ought 
to walk in before the other: and so the one pushed her friend ) 
the shoulders. Thus, she that was first could not help being pushec 
and being pushed, could not help being first. Not much time w as ¢ : 
| pended on the threshold, for their seruples, whatever they might lia 


heen, were speedily adjusted, and on tip toes. with a cautions ste t 
they commenced an inguisitive survey of every thing T had, ot which 
my double-barrelled gun seemed most to atiract their atfention. Bou 2 
to dothe honours of my house, I was equally civil to both, and my 
| civilities had of late been but little in demand. In the wilds where | 
had lived, civil speeches, compliments, &c. had been trozen up, oes 

were, like the music in Baron Munchausen’s French horn, age so" 





wetty bard in clambering over the tranks of the buge trees which ia-- 
i ) 
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for all at once. I continued to hold an intelligible con- 
hed one ibeagh neither of the damsels could speak a word of Eng- 
Mer and I was equally ignorant of their language. Their quickness 
wr - rehension, however, was such, that I was readily understood. 
my them took the needle and sewed the strings to the mask [I had 
— making, which very much amused them both. And they recom- 
poset cs me to rub my face with grease, by way of a certain defence 
inst all sorts of fies. Disagreeable as it may seem, I resolved, in 


- of the failure of my present plan, to follow their advice. After a 
ficient! long morning visit, my guests seemed at last anxious to de- 
oat and [ accompanied them to the edge of the bay, where they had 


1 ‘-canoe. They were, it seemed, without other company, and, 
a ite lightly into their little vessel, they paddled away round a 
, ra of land between the spot on which I was standing and the head 

f the bay. They waved their hands as long as they were insight. I 
ie nothing of their history, and [ regretted that might never see 
them again. Such, indeed, wasthe case! In point of clothes and ap- 
yearance they were superior to any I had seen of their race, and in 
face and figure seemed to me really beautiful. They had silver orna- 
ments in theirears, a necklace each ot blue beads, and quantities of 
serge disposed about their dress instead ot riband.” 

‘Phe simple, unaffected animation with which these Forset Scenes 
are depicted deserves much praise; and we can only tell our readers, 
that we have been very much amused ourselves, and recommend them 
to be amused also, and read these pages at their earliest convenience. 
The author is, we believe, the brother of Captain Head, with whom 
we scampered so delectably over the Painpas. 

—p—. 


FETE CHAMPETRE AT HOLLY LODGE. 
From the Court Journal. 


The Duchess of St. Albans’s Fete on Tuesday was, without excep- 
tion, the most attractive and complete thing of the kind that the fash- 
ionable season has hitherto produced. ; 

Nay whet we may of Royal Court Days, Drawing-Rooms, Levees, 
State Dinners, Fancy Balls, Fetes at Devonshire or Holdernesse 
House. and even of Almack’s itself, there is nothing like a fete cham- 
netre after all, if it be but conceived in the true spirit of such enter- 
tainments, and executed under favourable circumstances, and with 
corresponding care and taste. A pio 

As our account of the Duchess of St. Albans’s Fete is intended 
chiefly for the gratification of those who were not present at it, we 
shall yenture to prefix a brief sketch of ifs locale,—wwithout a slight 
.wowledge of which, any description that can be given must necessa- 
sily remain vague and unsatisfactory : for if we were merely to say, as 
we might,—** imagine the ideal of an English ‘home’ in the country, 
and you see Holly Lodge,’’—a hundred different Holly Lodges would 

tart up in the imagination of our readers, and the sul.sequent descrip- 
ions of various portions of the entertainments of Tuesday, wouid 
nevitably laok out in vain tor a fit “local habitation” in which to 
place themselves. ; 

On passing through a neat and sightly suburban village by the name 


of Kentish Town, you reach the steep ascent leading to Highgate, 


bout half-way up which, onthe right, you enter, by a pair of slight 
iron gates, a carriage-drive, bounded on either side by a dense grove, 
consisting of young shrubs and forest trees, blended tastefully together, 
ud all retaining that exquisite distinction of Engli-h landscape sce- 
wry, their natural form of growth,—so that their green skirts rest like 
ich robes on the ground, and the formality of stems and branches is 
entively hidden. Through this avenue of unbroken and embowering 
creen, you wind to the lett for a considerable distance, up a steep as- 
cent, till you reach, at the highest point of the grounds, the entrance to 
the innerenclosures. Frorm this spot, where the approach turns to the 
eft at an angle, the boundary cuontinnes‘on one side the same as 
hitherto; but on the other (the left) it changes to a slight and half- 
‘ransparent screen of vines and parasite plants, supported by tretlis- 
work. 

Passing by this screen for about a liundred yards, you reach the 
house—a small and perfectly simple building, covered with white 
stucco, and having one bow window only on each side of the door,— 
which is gained by a short flight of marble steps; three balconied win- 
dows on the first floor; and three attics above. 

Little trelliced arches of roses—so light, that they seemed almost to 
float in the air—were placed at the various entrances and at other 
jwints of the grounds; rose-wreaths were flung, as if accidentally, 
among the branches of the bosquets, to break their bright unitor- 
inity of green; the little pavilions scattered here and there among the 
‘rees were lined with fluted draperies of white and rose; a may-pole 
was erected down in the hollow of the distant lawn, and hung with 
flaunting ribbons and a weight of flowery garlands; two rich mar- 
quees were pitched at other points ot the same hollow, and a smatler 
one peered oat from among the trees on the left ;—and finally, near the 
house @ spacious temporary pavilion was erected, or rather seemed to 
vave arisen out of the green lawn “like an exhalation’—so light and 
airy Were the gossamery curtains that hung from its roofin cloud-like 
folds, and so unlike the labour of mechanical hands was the whole 
Aowery erection, with its lining of rose-bound mirrors, reflecting the 
uright pastoralities of the surrounding scene ! 

By four o’clock the scene we have sketched above was alive and 
‘parkling in every part, with a more choice collection of female bean- 
'y in lace and form, and of female taste and splendour in out-of-door 
attire, than any other similar re-union of the season has presented, and 
Which we doubt if the Horticultaral will equal ia these respects, or 
even the Chiswick itself surpass. 

The company began to arrive there before three o’clerk, and were, 
on alighting from their carriages at the top of the avenue, received by 










gregation of each round each point of attraction, was not pret- 
tier and more apprupri:te still. The universal prevalence of flowers 
in the head-gear, geve tu each of these gay grouys the look of a vast 
parteree in some fairy lower-garden. 

While the deyeune was preparing in the temporary pavilion on the 
lawn, the music was removed into the drawing-room; and during this 
interval the prettiest and most attractive exhibition of the day took 
place. ‘This was the execution, by six of the chief figurantes of the 
King's Theatre, of the national dances introduced into the ballet of 
** Massaniello.”” We do not know when an exhibition of this kind has 
touched us so nearly, and in a manner so appropriate to the character 
of the scene in which it took place. Whether it was the excitement 
of the surrounding scene, acting upon associations arising from wit- 
nessing a set of national dances executed in the exact costumes appro- 
priate to them, and in the open air by daylight—zot on the boards of 
a Theatre;—or whether it was the united influence of these, added to 
the previous effect of the wild mountain tones of Stackhansen, beard 
amid a scene of pastoral simplicity and sweetness such as Switzerland 
itself cannot show ;—certain it is, that these dances called forth, in not 
a few bosoms, feelings and associations the entertainment of which 
nothing but the non-exclusiveness of a fete Champetre “ in the plea- 
sant month ot June” could have tempted us to recognize as other than 
nauvais ton, 

About five o’clock the temporary pavilion on the lawa, and two of 
the principal rooms in the house, were thrown open to a splendid col- 
lation, at which places were prepared for a majority of all the com- 

any present; and as the boundless liberality of the hostess of the day 
is well known, those who did not immediately find seats were glad, en 
attendant, toavail themselves of some of the amnsements that were 
still going on in the grounds: so that, notwithstanding the want of 
room—the only want ever experienced at this pretty retreat—there 
was not the slightest confusion and pressure towards the places of re- 
freshment. Indeed the marked characteristic of the day’s entertain- 
ment, was the unbroken ease, decorum, and propriety which pre- 
vailed throughont. 

After all had partaxen of the rich and recherche refections of the va- 
rious tables, the other amusements of the day commenced,—so as not 
to leave a single five minutes open for the intrusion of Ennui—that 
only guest who can boast the entree of every fashionable house in 
town, and who does not let his privileges lie idle more than once in a 
| season, orso. The innumerable attendants caused the dejeune prepa- 
rations to disappear from the various points like magic,—in order to 
arrange new devices of pleasure; and while th's was proceeding, a 
pretty little pastoral incident was arranged on the lawn,—wbere two 





beautiful Alderney cows were introduced, dressed in flowers @ ta | 
Suisse; and when Madame Stackho isen had sung the Ranz des Vaches | 


| Which their appearances suggested, a syllabub (the word is as old- 
lasbioned as the thing—but we must not pause to explain either) was 
prepared on the spot. which the Duchess distributed with her own 

hands, to several of her most distinguished visitors—his Highness of 
Gloucester in particular,—who seemed to approve it mightily. A few, 

however, of her Grace’s vouthful guests were put into a most becoin- 

ing perplexity, to know what to make of this (to them) novel refec- 
tion; and their alleged reluctance to taste it was made the occasion 

of one or two vastly pretty flirtations, which we forbear to particu- 
| larize. 

Dancing now commenced in the pavilion, and also in the marquee 
below, and singing and chat in the drawing rooms, where the chill of 
the evening air had cansed fires to be lighted. And now, as the day 
| closed in, and the full moon arose, nothing could be more enchanting 
jin its way than the aspect which the grounds gradually assumed. 

F.very single shrub, and little clump of flowers, put forth, one by one, 
| its single fairy light, froma sea green lamp which was suspended in or 
_above it; and from every here and there among the trees the same 
green wateh-lights shed their tiny and subdued rays, reminding the 
spectator of a flock of transparent night-flowers, or a shower of living 
glow-worms, or a sort of earthy sky, peopled with a new kind of star; 
or any other similar unreality of fairy-land, with which the fancy 
might invest an imaginary scene of romance. All this, together with 
the sounds of the noble military band ina distant part of the grounds, 
the brilliant accompaniment of the dancers, and the rich but faintly- 
heard strains of the human voices from the concert that was going on 
in-doors, all mingling melndiously together,—made the whole scene 
one of singular interest and beauty. Quadrilles, waltzes, and the gal- 
lopade, were kept up during the whole evening; and the entertain- 
ments of the day concluded with a collation in the room adjoining the 
conservatory. 

We had nearly forgotten to mention that a set of morris-dancers, 
with theirtebors and fifes, paraded the grounds from time to time, 





were present the whole afternoon, and sang thew national airs at 
intervals. 

In speaking generally of this fete, we must pronounce it by far the 
nist attractive of the season hitherto: for though, in conformity with 
the scene in which it took place, it was not the taste of the noble hos- 
| tess to render it so brilliant as some that have preceded it, or so gor- 
| geous and stately as others, it included quite as much of those qualities 
| as is consistent with the objects and end of a strictly rural fete ; and it 
| 





possessed, in this latter portion of its character, a charm which (say 
| what we may, and try to believe and feel what we will) finds a secret 
| hold and sympathy in the human heart, from which nothing—not all 
ithe mingled exclusiveness and indifference in the world—even the 
world of tashion,—can wholly detach us. ; , 
| Finally, we may venture to predict, that, while flowers continue to 
| smell more sweetly under the open sky, than when shut up in close 
| rooms.—while cool turf is more pleasant to the tread than hot car- 


‘he Duchess in the open air, from whence, to the house, a footway of | pets,—and while the air of heaven come more pure and wooingly, di- 


creen cloth was placed; and immediately on paying their respects to 
he hostess, they dispersed themselves through the gronnds, to the va- 
"1048 points of temporary attraction. There were few, however, who 
ae Hot pause as they passed up the principal walk, to admire four 
eautitul young hooded hawks, that were carried on a frame by the 
Duke's tulconer, 
Tc more formal entertainments of the day commence: abont three 
clock, with a vocal concert in the temporary pavilion near the 
house ; and nothing could be more novel and agreeable than the effect 
of Camporese’s almost pastorally pure style, and the wild sweetness 
ot Stackhausen’s voice, heardin the open air, amid the scent of flow- 
ers, and within hearing of the whispering leaves ;—for the pavilion 
Was cntirely open to the grounds on every side but one. 
ioe Was one voice, the fair owner of which was present during 
flo. ms ole day, tat would have sounded sweeter among the treess and 
‘oan pope fon Aas that was heard there Why it was not heard, 
: guess;—for the scene was one in which all etiquette 
—o Well have been, and indeed was, dispensed with. It may be 
vale he Stephens (to whom we allude) was present merely asa 
sife snd rly and patroness : but, for the most touching, exqui- 
sion and (lik nglish singer ot her day to be present on such an ocea- 
voking: a, a a good child) “be seen not heard,” was at least pro- 
as many ‘6 r> Mine the less so her looks pnt forth on this occasion almost 
or te cay ing airs” as her voice is wont to do. We do not remem- 
ter {| sf che did’ rig in her early days, seen Miss Stephens look bet- 
bave | seed her Food uesday,—always excepting every time that we 
1 g! 
elenm nt was followed by a set of Spanish airs, sung in a most 
“erisiic and piquant manner, by Madame Vigo and some male 


rists of her nat; 4 : 
vultes rt} hp, aud accompanied by others on their national 
hollow : ma ook place in the large marquee that was pitched in the 


and nothing could be 
“ream ot pr 


passed fror 
each enter 


‘ prettier than the effect of the moving 
ainbow-tinted and flower-crowned attires, as their wearers 


ts; . . 
{Qinment being changed, unless indeed the subsequent con- 


4 One portion of the grounds to another, on the scene of | 


' reet from under its own canopy, than when polluted by a passage 
through smoky streets and heated rooms,—the annual Fete at Holly 
| Lodge on the 16th of June will continue to be looked forward to, and 
| back upon, as among the most delightful prospects and reminiscences 
of the London year. 

Among the company on this occasion, bestaes two Royal Dukes, 
those of Gloucester and Sussex, Prince Leopold, and the two foreign 
Princes Cimitelli and Koslofsky,—the latter looking as good-natured 
and agreeable, and conversing in as many languages, as usual,—ihere 
were present various members of the following distinguished families— 
namely, those of Beauclerk, Stafford. Bute, Stanley, Sheffield, Essex, 
Guildford, Paulet, Saltoun, Petre, Wharncliffe, Bristol, Aboyne, Gal- 
loway, Carnarvon, Besborough, Beresford, Bredaibane, Harrowby, 
Tollemache, &c. &c., to the amount, we should imagine, of ueurly 
| live hundred persons. 





FROM OUR FILES BY THE MANCHESTER. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
London, Juue 24. 
SPEECH FROM THE THRONE. 

Parliament was this day prorogued. The Lords Commissioners 
were the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of 
Winchester, Earl of Rossivn, and Lord Ellenborough. 

At two o’eloek the Commissioners, in their robes, having taken their 





to command the attendance of that Honourable House. 

The Speaker, accompanied by many Members, immediately pro- 
| ceeded to the House of Peers, where, after the Royal Assent had been 
given to divers public and private bills, the following most gracious 
Speech was delivered by the Lord Chancellor :— 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘We are commanded by his Majesty, in releasing vou from your 


; attendance in Parliament, to express to you his Majesty’s ackaowledg- 


in their characteristic costumes; and that the ‘Tyrolese minstrels | 


seats, the Usher of the Black Rod was sent to the Honse of Commons | 








ments for the zeal and assiduity with which you have applied your- 
selves to the dispatch of public business, and especially to the consi- 
deration of those important matters which his ajesty recommended 
to your attention at the opening of the session. 

** His Majesty directs us to inform you, that he continues to receive 
from his Allies,, and trom all Foreign Powers, assurances of their ear 
nest desire to cultivate the relations of peace, and maintain the most 
friendly understanding with his Majesty. 

“His Majesty lameuts that he bas not to announce to you the termi- 
nation of the war in the east of Europe; but his Majesty commands 
us to assure you that he will continue to use bis utmost endeavours 
to prevent the extension of hostilities, and to promote the restoration 
of peace. 

oie is with satisfaction his Majesty informs you, that he has been 
enabled to renew his diplomatic Relations with the Ottoman Porte. 

“The Ambassadors of his Majesty, and of the King of France, are 
| on their return to Constantinople ; and the Emperor of Russia, having 
| been pleased to authorize the Plenipotentiaries of his Allies to act on 
| behalf of his Imperial Majesty, the negotiations for the final pacifica- 
tion of Greece will be carried on in the the name of the three con- 
| tracting parties to the treaty of London. 
| ‘The army of his most Christian Majesty has been withdrawn 
| from the Morea, with the exception of a small force destined, for a. 
| time, to assist in the establishment of order in a country which has so 
| long been the scene of confusion and anarchy. 

‘‘ [tis with increased regret that bis Mejesty again adverts to the 
condition of the Portuguese Monarchy. But his Majesty commands 
us to repeat his determination to use every effort to reconcile con- 
| flicting interests, to remove the evils which press so heavily upona 
| country, the prosperity of which must ever be an object of his Majes- 
| ty'ssolicitude. 
| Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
| * Elis Majesty commands us to thank you for the supplies which 
| 
| 
| 





you have granted for the service of the year, and to assure you of his 
Majesty’s determination to apply them with every attention to 
economy. 

| My Lords and Gentlemen. 

“ Hlis Majesty has commanded us, in conclusion, to express the sin- 
cere hope of his Majesty, that the important measures which have 
been adopted by Parliament in the course of the present session, may 
tend, under the blessing of Divine Providence, to establish the tran 
quility and improve the condition of Ireland; and that, by strength 
ening the bonds of union between the several parts of this great Em 
| pire, they may consolidate and augment its power, and promote the 
happiness ot his people.” 

Parliament was then Prorogued to Thursday, the 20th of August 
next. 


—_>——. 
COMPLETE VICTORY OF THE RUSSIANS OVER 
THE TURKS. 

Warsaw, June 19.—Accvording to a bulletin received here to-day, a 
hattle took place at Choumla onthe Lith of this month, in whieh the 
Grand Vizizier was lotally defeated, and lost all his artillery. 

The above mentioned bulletin expresses itself in the following 
terms :— 

« General Count Diebitsch obtained, on the 11th instant, a brilliant. 
victory over the Turkish army, under the walls of Choumla. Being 
informed that the Grand Vizier had left his entrenched camp, and 
marched towards Pravadi, the General left Silistria on the 5th ot dase, 
in order to place himself on the line of communication of the Turk- 
ish army,and cut off its retreat. The manceavre, which was execu- 
ted with equal boldness and skill, was crowned with the most splendid 
success. After a fatiguing march of three days, the General, having 
arrived at the valley of Madara, learned that the Grand Vizier, after 
an unsuccessful attack on Pravadi, was at Jenibazar, and intended to 
return to Choumla. In fact, on the following day, he came out of the 
| defile of Markorotcha, but was immediately attacked and forced back 
| into the defile. Aftera most obstinate engagement, he lost all his ar- 

tillery, consisting of forty cannon, hisaniununition and baggage, and e 
great quantity of provisions. His army, consisting of 35,000 effec- 
tive men, including twenty regiments of regular infantry, is utterly dis- 
persed. All those that escaped the slaughter, fled in various directions 
in the woods. 

‘“‘ Prince Trubetzkoi, Aid-de-Camp of Gen. Diebitsch, the bearer of 
tris news, left the field inmediately after the conclusion of the battle. 
‘he loss of the enemy,in killed, wounded, and prisoners, was not 
known at the time of his departure.— Prussian Stale Gazette, June 23. 





The Prussian State Gazette contains the following article from the 
Turkish Frontiers, without any date,— 

“ A part of the corps beseiging Silistria is on the point of marching 
towards Pravadi, as Redschid Pacha has marched from Choumla 
against Gen. Roth. 

“ ‘The third parallel before Silistria is completed; and, as soon as 
at over the Danube is finished, the place will be seriously at- 
tacked, 

“ The corps besieging Rudchuk has been attacked by 3,000 Turks, 
who were repulsed with considerable loss by General Kreutz. Gen- 
eral Scherctmetjeio is stated to have greatly distinguished himself with 
his brigade.” 


“Berit, June 23. 
“ Extraordinary Supplement to the Prussian State Gazelie. 

“Translation of a Report from the Commander in Chief of the 
Second Army to his;Majesty the Emperor, of 3ist May, (12th June): — 

“ May it please your Majesty—I[ have to congratulate you on a com- 
plete victory obtained by your Majesty’s army on the 30th May, (11th 
June,) near the village of Kulowtschba, over the Grand Vizier. 

‘My report of the 4th of June has acquainted your Majesty with 
my march from the camp before Silistria with the corps of Count 
Pahlen, partly for the purpose of joining General Roth, and partly to 
relieve the fortified town of Pravadi, which had been invested for ten 
days by the Grand Vizier. In order to attain this double object, and 
at the same time induce the Grand Vizier, if possible to engage in a 
battle, [ resolved to make myself master, with ali speed, of his line of 
communication with Choumla. With this view, I set out from Silis- 
tria on the Sth, leaving the further prosecution of the siege of that 
fortress to Lieut, Krassoffsky. 

“ The indefatigable efforts of the Gth division of pioneers succeeded 
in opening us a passage in spite of the extraordinary difficulties of the 
ground, and made it possible for me, aflera previous junction with 
General Roth, to occupy, on the 29th, in a night’s march, all the de 
files and passes in the rear of the enemy, by which hie drew his am- 
munition and provisions from Choumla. My forced march with the 
corps of Count Pahien, was covered by several of our partisans, per- 
formed with the greatest caution, and remained wholly unknown to 
the enemy, The ast »nished Vizier did not receive the first news of 
our approach till the defile at Marda, called Madara in the maps, was 
occupied by our troops. Even then he did not presage the danger 
which threatened bim its whule extent, but imagined that his new ad- 
versary was a corps of about 10,000 men, detached by Gen Roth, the 
only object of which was to threaten his line of communication. 
However, even on this supposition, he thought it necessary to raise 
the siege of Pravadi, and advance with his whole army towards the 
defiles of Kulevtscha, in the full persuasion that be should be able en- 
lirely to destroy our feeble corps. 

“ About 100 prisoners, who were picked up on the 28th and 29th by 
my vanguard, under Lient.-Gen. Baron Kreutz, on the road from 
Turk-Arnautlar to Jenibazar, and farther towards Choumla, umani- 
mously affirm that the Grand Vizier, with an army of more than 
40,000, was in perfect security near Pravadi, without the least notion 
of ourapproach. ‘This favourable circumstance enabled me to have 
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all the roads, by which the retreat of the Grand Vizier seemed practi 
preg most carefully reconnuitred at day break on the J 1t inst., and 
about nine o’clock on the same morning to undertake a strong perce 
noissance with ten battalions of infantry, four squadrons and 12 can- 
non, cn the road which leads from Monkovtscha through Kopareva to 
Marasch. This last measure was founded on the information of seve- 
ral prisoners taken in the defile near Madra, who said that the Grand 
Vizier bad resolved to take that road with the body of bis army. 

“The enemy at first did not sepeee more than abcat 3009 men, in- 
fantry, cavalry and artillery, to the above mentioned strong reconnol- 
tering party. But, on the nearer approach of our columns, he = 
played all his forces in regular squar®s of infantry and well dispose 
columns of cavalry, supported by numerous: artillery. According to 
the account of the prisoners, this army consisted of 22 regiments of 
regular infantry, some regiments of regular cavalry, and above 15,000 
Anatolian infantry and cavalry. é 

«“ Our brave troops burned ‘with impatience to engage the enemy, 
and a most sanguioury battle ensued, so that [ was obliged, at the very 
beginning, to make a reserve of two brigades of infantry, with their 
artillery, and a brigade of cavalry, with a company of horse artillery 
advance into the fire. ‘This reinforcement, and especially the boldness 
of the 19tu company of nnorse artillery, which, under the personal com- 
mand of the brave Major Gen. Arnoldi did the enemy great damage, 
and also several attacks undertaken and executed with the greatest re- 
solution by the Parlograd and Irkutsk regiments of hussars, obtained us 
a considerable superiority; notwithstanding which the battie continued 
with great obstinacy, till at length the enemy was compelled to retreat 
into an advantageous position covered by wood, leaving the field of 
battle covered with a great part of his regular troops, who bad fallen 
in the action. : 

“ After a murderous combat of four hours, the fire which the exhaus- | 
ted troups could not continue, entirely ceased on both sides. I made | 
use of this interval of repose to take such further measures as appeared | 
to me necessary for the entire deteat of the Grand Vizier. According- 
ly the 6th division of infantry was relieved and the 5th took its place. 
T reinforced the second division of hassars with the third, and the whole ! 
Jine with a reserve formed of the 16th and 19th divisions of infantry :' 
and to Lieutenant General Baron Kreutz who was stationed ress tne 
Choumla, I sentas areserve the 3d brigade of the 11th division, and the 
Hulanp: of the Bug, with their artillery. 

“These new measures, andthe extraordinury loss which the ene- 
my’s army had already sustained in the engagement, produced an en- 
tire discouragementin the Grand Vizier. Le calleda Council of War 
(as we learned from a Bimbashi who was taken prjsoner,)and resolved 
toretreat by way of Kopareva to Marasch. ‘he deliberations of the 
enemy s Generals were not yet concluded, when our columns advanced, 
from different Sides and began the attack. Our horse artille +, under 
the protection ofthe 5th division of infantry, and the 15th brigade of 
artiflery, blew up several of the enemy’s ammunition wagons by their 
first shot. ‘This circumstance produced an evident terror in the ene- | 
my’s ranks, and a particular wavering in his whole line seeined to in- 
dicate thathe would speedily give way. Meantime our troops ad- 
vanced in quick time ; the Grand Vizier’s army, however, did not wait 
for the attack ; but having discharged all their artillery commenced a 
general flight, abandoned 40 cannon, with all the aznmunition wagons, 
the camp and their whole baggage. Besides this above 2,000 of the 
enemy were killed, and 1,500 taken prisoners. 

“ This happened at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. A Bimbaschi whom 
we have taken prisoner, and several others of the most distinguished 
officers of the enemy’s army, unanimously agree that the Grand Vi- 
ziér is to be considered as not only totally defeated, but entirely dissol- 
ved, the Vizier himself having made his escape, accompanied only by a 
small number of horse. 

“ The way that he took was admirably calculated for this purpose, 
for it led eignt wersts through the forest, and was so completely blocked 
by the eneiny’s waggons, that it was necessary to employ a division oi 
infantry to remove them, in order to open a way for their artillery. 

“ Immediately after sending off this dispatch I shall set out with all 
my troops to Marasch, in the hopes ‘of finding there the Grand Vizier 
with the remains of his army. May the God of War grant us his bles- | 
sing for their entire destruction. 

“ The loss on our side in this sanguinary battle is, unhappily not 
small, especially in the Murrow Regiment of Infantry, the 12th Regi- | 
ment ot Yagers: and the Hussars of Irkatsk. With that bravery whici | 
becomes the troops of your Imperial Majesty, they rushed into the 
heaviest fire of the enemy, and many brave men in their ranks joyfully 
died a glorious death for their religion, their Emperor, and their 
country. 

“ Among the wounded are Major Generals Ohostepewke and Glase- 
nap; among the killed Lieut. Col. Reming, who commanded, ad fthte- 
yim, the 12th regimeat ot Yagers. I shall not fail shortly to send to 
your Imperial Majesty a detailed statemcnt of our loss, and a list of the 
individuals who particularly distinguished themselves in this remarkable 
action. 

“T lay at your Majesty’s feet two standards which have just been 
sent me »y General Count Pablen, who is in pursuit of the enemy. 

“ P.S Lhave just received news that sixteen more cannon have 
been ford in the forest through which the enemy directed his flight.” 

Hami urgh, June 26.—The Prussian State Gazette of yesterday, con- 
tains the following :— 

Warsuw, June 21.—We have again reccived tavourable intelligence 
‘from the seat of war. Letters dated the 14th, say that during the pur- 
suit the Turks have again been beaten, and lost twelve more cannon. 
A sma!! corps arrived from Choumla was obliged to join in the flight, 
and the commanding officer, a Pacha is said to have been killed. The 
Russia; troops continue to pursue the enemy with the greatest eager- 
ness. The cavalry under Count Pahlen distinguished itself most par- 
ticularly. Gen. Kirprayano? has taken two redoubts near Choumla, 
which were erected last ge by the Russians. The enemy no where 
attemytsto make a stand, but flies in the utmost confusion into the 
mountains, losing many prisoners.” 


~——-- 


PROTOCOL OF THE CONFERENCE HELD IN 
LONDON AT THE OFFICE OF FOREJGN AFFAIRS, ON THD 
22d marcu, 1829. 
[ We gave the substance of this Protocol in the last Albion.—The 
importance of the subjeet justifies us in publishing the entire docu- 
ment, which has since come to hand. J 


Present, the Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Francejand Russia. 

Tiamediately after their arrival the Plenipotentiaries of France and 
En,zland will open with the Government of the Ottoman Porte, and 
in the name of the three Allied Courts, a negotiation founded on the 
treaty of the 6th of July, 1827, respecting the pacification and the fu- 
ture organization of Greece. It is well understood that each ot the 
three Courts reserves for itself the right of weighing the value of the 
objections which the Porte may make to the propositions addressed to 
it, in fulfilment of the present Protocol; and that should those ob- 
jections induce the Courts to present other propositions, they would 
yet endeavour to come toa determination on the question of fixing, 
as promptly as possible, the limits of the Continent and the isles of 
Greece. 

Boundaries.—It will be proposed to the Porte that the frontiers of 
Continental Greece should extend from the mouth of the Gulf of Vo- 
lo, along the reverse of Othly mountains, up to the western point of 
Agrapha, where those mountains form their junction with the chain 
of Pindus. From that point the frontier will edge the valley of As- 

ro-Potamos as far as Leontelos, which remains part of the Turkish 
territory. It will then pass through the chain of the Macrinoros 
mountains and the river which bears that name, and which, coming 
from the plain of Arts, throws itself into the sea through the Ambra- 



















Allthe countries south of this line will form part.of the New State 
of Greece. The islands in the neighbourhood of the Morea, that of 
Eubaa or Negropont, and the Isles ‘Known under the name of Cy- 
clades, will also belong to that State. 

Tribute.—It will be proposed to the Porte, in the name of the three 
Courts, that Greece do pay her an annual tribute of 1,500,000 ‘Turkish 
piastres. ‘The rate of the ‘Tarkish piastre shall be settled at once, that 
it may never be taken for the high Spanish piastre. 

In consequence of the present poverty ot Greece, it will be agreed 
that, from the moment when the payment of the tribute shall com- 
mence, the first yearthere shal! not be paid more than one-third, or 
less than one-fifth, of this sum of 1,500,000 ‘Turkish piastres, and that 
this proportion shall be raised from year to year until the fourth, 
when the maximum of 1,490,090 shall be paid. At the expiration of 
these four years, Greece shall pay the whole tribute annually, without 
any diminution or augmentation. 

Indemnity.—It will be proposed to tle Porte that the indemnity 
mentioned in the second article of the Treaty of July 6th, be determi- 
ned and settled in the following nanner:— 

Ist. The Mussulmen (private individuals) proprietors of estates on 
the newly constitated Greek territory — 

2dly. The Massulmen (private individuals) wha in the capacity of 
tenants or hereditary administrators, have an interest in the Vacuf-Sa- 
dy of mosques on lands formerly ‘Turkish, deduction be made of the 
amount of the impost levied on that Vacuf. 

Both these classes of Mussulmen, whose claims shall have been re- 


.| cognised as valid, shall be bound to proceed themselves to the sale of 


their property, within the space of a year, with a proper reserve for the 
amount of the debts secured upon those estates. If within that time 
sales cannot be effected, Commissaries shall be appointed to estimate 
the value of the unsoid lands; and when once that value shall have 
been ascertained and fixed, the Greek Government shall give to the 
proprietors or heirs, whose claims and rights shallhnave been estab- 
lished, bills upon the State, payable at periods agreed upon. 

The verification of the titles and debts. and the appraisements of the 
estates to be sold, shall be made by a Commission composed in equal 
numbers of Massulmen and Greeks. It wii! be authorised to do justice 
upon every claim and to pronounce upon every case submitted for its 
consideration, and on the losses experienced by the claimants during 
the Revolution. 

Iu order to prevent all difficulties and differences which might arise 
between the Coinmissioners of the two nations, with respect to the 
above mentioned operations, to abridge and facilitate liquidation, and 
to arrive ata prompt and universally convenient settlement, a Court 
of Appeal shall be formed, and a ‘Tribunal of Revision, composed 
of Commissioners from the three Allied Courts, who shall decide 
in the cases in which the Greek and Mussulmen Commissioners shall 
not be able to agree. 


Suzerainete.—Greece, under the Suzerainete of the Ottoman Porte, 


| shall pessess that internal administration best suited to her wants, and 


best calcuiated to secure to herliberty of conscience, of worship, and 
trade, and the enjoyment of property and peace. For this purpose 
the Administration of Greece shall assume, as nearly as possible, a 
monarchial form, and shall be entrusted to a Christian Chief or 
Prince, whose authority shall be hereditary in the order of primo- 
geniture. 

la no case shall the choice of this Chief fall on the family of any ot 
the three Courts, parties to the treaty of the 6th of July. It shall be 
agreed in common between them and the Ottoman Porte. 

To secure to the Porte the stability of the tribute allowed her by the 
present Treaty every Chief shatl receive the investiture of bis dignity 
from her, and at his accession shall pay herthe additional tribute of a 
year. Should the reigning branch be extinguished, the Porte shall 
take the same part in the nomination of « new Chief as she did in that 
of the first. 


Amnesty and Right of Departure.—The Ottoman Porte will proclaim 


full and entire amnesty, in order that in future no Greek may be called | 


to account in the whole extent of her empire, for having taken part in 
the Greek insurrection. On its side the Greek Government shali grant 
the same security, within the limits of its territory, to every Greek or 
Mussalman of the contrary side. 

The Porte will allow a whole year to any of her subjects who may 
wish to leave her empire to settle in Greece, for the purpose of selling 
their property. ‘They shall be permitted to departfreely. Greece will 
insure the same facility and the same period for the sale ot their pro- 
perty, tothe Greeks who will prefer returning under Mussulman do- 
mination. 

The commercial relations between Turkey and Greece shall be set- 
tled as soon as the article specified in the present Protocol shall have 
been reciprocally adopted. 

The Ambassadors of France and England shall claim from the Otto- 
man Porte the continuance of the trace which the Reis Effendi stated 
existed de facto, on the part of the Turks, towarks the Greeks, in |+'s 
address tothe Representatives of the Allied Powers in the Archipelago, 
dated the 16th of September, 182s. 

At the same time, the Three Allied Courts having decided upon the 
step which they take in opening fresh negotiations at Constantinople, 
with the sole view of settling the fate ot the Greeks, shall claim from 
the Provincial Government of Greece the cessation of hostilities on 
every point, and the return of the Greek troops within the line of the 
limits described in the foregoing proposition, without, however, any 
detriment to the future boundaries of Greece. 

As soon as the preceding dispositions shall have been agreed to by 
the Porte, their execution shall be placed, conformably with the 6th 
Article of the treaty of the 6th of July, under the guarantee of the 
Three Powers by whom the Treaty was assigned, and the rest will be- 
come the object of amplert stipulations between the Three Allied 
Court, as declared in the pre-cited Article. 

Let it be understood that, from the present insfant, the guarantee of 
the Greek state, now about to be formed, is insured by the Three 
Powers against all hostile enterprise on the part of Turkey against the 
Greeks. 

The Ambassadors of France and England shall reject all dispositions 
which might militiate against this fixed basis. 

Although Russia, while adbering to these dispositions, be not repre- 
sented at Constantinople by any individual invested with special pow- 
ers, it is understood that the negotiation will be carried on in her name 
as in the name of France and England; that all the articles shall be 
debated and agreed in common by the three Courts, and that, under no 
pretence whatever, shall any thing be acceded to which might tend to 
exclude Russia from the ne gotiation or its results, 

The Ambasadors of France and England shal! employ every means 
in their power to attain, in the shortest period possible, the accession 
of the Porte to the propositions which they are authorised to make to 
her. They will require from the Ottoman Government a prompt and 
decisive answer. 

The official documents to which the present negotiation may give 
rise, shall be drawn up in common by the two Ambassadors, in the 
name of the three Powers, a triple copy shall be signed, and one shall 
be forwarded to each of the Contracting Parties. 

The basis of the present Portocol shall serve as instructions for 
the two Ambassadors in the negotiations which they are to open with 
the Porte. 

The Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia has 
formally declared, on the part of his Sovereign, that he has been 
authorised to negotiate with the Turkish Government on all the points 


England and France have anounced that, in order to attain the end in 
view, the Representatives of their Courts at the Ottoman Porte con- 
sider themselves authorised to negotiate, without any other formalities, 





cian Gulf. 


in the name of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, as in the names of 





| making part of the present Protocol; and the Plenipotentiaries of | 








their respective Sovereigns, and will, fur that purpose tata edtatel 
repair io Constantinople, to act in a collective name anu’in concert: 
(Signed) Apgrprex. Porioxac. Ligvey. 
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LIBELS ON THE LORD CHANCELBEOR. 
THE MORNING JOURNAL 
Court of Kings Bench, June 25. 

The Libel on Lord Lyndhurst.— The King v. Fisher, Alexander, and 
Gutch.—Last week a rule was obtained, calling on the defendants 
proprietors of the Morning Journal, to show cause why a criminal in. 
formation should not be filed against them for a libel on the Lord Chan. 
cellor, ‘The Attorney-General mentioned the case this morning, on 
which Mr. Sergeant Wilde stated, that be appeared for the defendant 
Guich, who residedin the country, and who, sinee he knew that the 
rule had been obtained, had been occupied in collecting materials for 
his defence. Me (Mr. Sergeant Wilde) had little doubt, from an afl. 
davit which he held in his hand, that his client would clearly prove 
that he stood ina very different situation to that in which the other ty, 
appeared, although, perhaps, he might happen to be a responsible per 
son in law, 

The Attorney-General said he would not object to postpone the rule 
on Monday, as against Gutch. Mr. Barstow afterwards observed, tha 
he appeared tor Visher, the printer ot the paper, and the rale was then 
enlarged until Monday against Gatch and Fisher, and made absolute 
against Alexander,tor whom no one appeared, but the Attorney-Genee 
ral said he would allow him to move with the others on Monday. 


THE ATLAS.—Court of Kings Bench, June 26. 

Alledged Libel on the Lord Chaneellor.—The King v. Bel! —Lorc 
Tenterden at the usual hour fur making motions, after the business ot 
the day was goue through, inquired it the Attorney-General had an; 
motion to make previous to the rising of the Court? P 

The Attorney-General rose, and, after a little hesitation, spoke nearly 
as follows :—* Lhave to trouble your lordships with a motion which 4 
canuot make without a few observations expressive of a great degree 
of concern and humiliation at the debased state the public press of th!- 
country is reduced to, and which 1 severely feel. I have instruction 
to move for leave to file a criminal information against Mr. Robert 
Bell, the editor of a weekly newspaper, called the Atlas, for tradacing 
the character of one of the most noble and eminent persons in thi: 
country, a person whose character one portion of the press has befor: 
| calumniated, and against which I have made a similar application on 
the first day of the present term. The attacks of this debased public 
press, call imperiously on ail persons to come forward and repudiat 
the calumnies and the atrocious libels put tortvard through their menns. 
perhaps for political, perhaps for other motives, against their characte 
and honour. 1 hold affidavits made by the Lord Chancellor, and thy 
affidavits of other persons contradicting the statements that have been 
so maliciously and unjustifiably put forth against an individual, not 
withstanding that individual holds one of the most important station 
in the country. The Lord Chancellor prefers this mode of pro 
ceeding (instead of at once allowing me to use the discretion which I 
have by virtue of my office as altorney-genera!), in order to give thy 
party against whom [ make this application, an opportunity of vind 
cating himself, and also that his lordship may fully disprove the char 
gés which have been levelled against bim by the public press with en 
assiduity and malignity of which there is no parallel. Your lordship- 
will scarcely credit my statement, when I tell you that the characte: 
of a lady is vituperated by the pubile press and newspapers to serv: 
some political or personal purposes of the writers, IL will read to 
your lordships the libel which, as I betore siated, is published in « 
newspaper called the Atlas. 

‘There were rumours in the highest political circles last night, that 
a certain noble lord holding a station of vast responsibility, and who 
is said to be on terms of disagreement with another of his Majesty’ 
advisers, has been charged with bartering ecclesiastical livings. Hi 
lordship’s friends do uot believe the imputation, and repel it strongly 
while they intimate that the dealings inthe wages of clerical advance 
ment have been transacted by his lady without his lordship’s know! 
edge. By slow and painful degrees the secrets of state come out 
Such is the nature of the human disposition, that differences and quar 
rels are much sooner reported abroad than the causes of them. Th: 
disgrace of losing office is known at least a week before the reason 0! 
dismissal can be ascertained.’ ” 

“ This libel exceeds any thing of the sort that I have witnesed during 
my long experience in courts of justice, and lam confident that it 
would not have been endured in earlier periods of our history. In 
making this motion, | comply with the instructions I have received 
from the lord chancellor, who has desired me to bring it before th: 
court in this public manner, that the defendant may prove his state 
mentif he possibly ean, and that he (the lord chancellor) may reap 
the benefit of being able thus publicly to hear it contradicted by the 
defendant’s own mouth, which, I am sure, will eventually be the 
case. Now, my lords, f will state the history of this paragraph, which 
Iam enabled to do, as [have the affidavits of the two proprietors 0: 
the Avcas. But, perhaps, it is better that I should first state another 
factto your lordships, ta show the manner in which this libel was 
introduced into the columns of this paper. Your lorsdhips may 
think it singular that I do not also make a similar application agains 
the proprietors; but when I state the circumstances, the court will, 
[ think, believe that am fully justified in so doing. This paper pur 
ports to be published on a Sunday morning: but as is the case with 
most papers that profess to be published on a Sunday, an early edition 
is printed on the Saturday for country circulation, so that the Satur 
day’s edition is entirely for the country; and the Sunday’s edition 
which is generally similar to that published on the Saturday, with thi 
exception of important information that may arrive after the Saturday 
edition is struck off, is for town circulation. [t was not till some day 
after the publication, that a gentleman, whose name it is not necessi’) 
to bring before the public, called upon a gentleman named Lowdham, 
| one of the Chancellor's secretaries, and put the paper containing the 
libel into his hands, making at the same time afew observations upoh 
the atrocity of such a paragraph appearing in a public paper, he being 
well aware that the imputations which it contained were entirely 
without foundation. Mr. Lowdham thought it his duty to place the 
libel before the Chancellor, who, when he saw it, was astonished that 
such an obnoxious libel had not been before brought under his notice 
and immediately directed Mr. Lowdham to wait upon the person whr 
appeared in the paper as the responsible person, namely, Mr. Whitinz 
and request him to give up the name of the author of the libel, or he 
as the proprietor would be proceeded agaist. Mr. Lowdham did ac 
cordingly wait upon Mr. Whiting, who was surprised at the paragraph 
appearing in the Atlas, and he assured Mr. Lowdham that he ne ver 
had authorised the insertion of such an attack; and morcover, statet 
that he was confident it did not appear in the Saturday s edition 
| which was the only paper of that date that he had seen; and in proot 

of his assertion, he immediately produced a copy, which did not con 
tain the paragraph. Mr. Lowdham then requested Mr. W hiting t 
give up the name ol the person who inserted it, which Mr. W hiting 
| did, after consulting his coadjutor, Mr. Swift, who also denied that he 
lwas aware of the existence of such a paragraph. _ The gentleman 
whose name wasgiven up as the person who authorised the insertion 
of this paragraph is Mr. Bell, who is, Lam intormed, the editor of ' 
paper. On beingealled upon, this gentleman admitted that he w 
the editor, and that he authorised the insertion of this paragrapi, 
he refused to discover the name of the author against whom the ¢ ose 
cellor wished to proceed, as he must have ri‘ten it to serve ot ; 
paltry, political, or personal purpose. Had Mr. Bell thought ; , ww 
close the author of the paragraph, i should have preferred proces a vi 
avainst him, and should not have made Mre Bell the object oi re a 
tion. Ibave now, my lords, only to state, that the ailidavits e’ : 
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—_— totally contradict the insinuations in this libel; | Pun upon Pun.—Strange, Moore, and Wrigit, three notorious pun- devout. Several instances of the same kind have occurred in modern. 
— tay davit of Lord Lyndhurst states, that looking at this para- | sters, were, on a certain occasion, dining together, when Moore ob-| times, The face of a figure of the Saviour among the bronze bas; re- 
an 


graph, and comparing it with others that have been brought under his 
yservation, containing NO precise or specific charges, but obscure in- 
vyations, be believes himself to be the object and the person alluded 
‘ole Lordship has also distinctly and decidedly sworn that he has 
ps! received, nor does he expect to receive, any money, gratuity, 
. iu ent, pecuniary or other consideration whatever, for presenting 
pens ee "or promising to preseot, induct, or appoint any person or 
en ne to any ecclesiastical living, church benetice, or preferment 
wr sree “r, and that he has not authorised any person on bis bebalf, or 
pore of any other person, to receive either reward, profit, or 
erg + the same; nor does he know that any person lad received any 
silt, em rother reward to induce him tu make any triendly or biassed 
a rene I sball nottrouble your lordships with any observations 
pyar upon the ailidavit that the Lord Chancellor has made. but 
_ 3 a with the case, and state the contents of Lady Lyndhurst’s 
b sia although £ must observe that Lieel it a disgrace to the coun- 
oes ref alady is obliged to come into a court of justice to deny char- 
i = are made against her only tor political purposes. Her Lady- 
aed in ber affidavit, distinctly and precisely, that she has 
a or agro manner interfered witb, the disposition ot ecclesiastical 
ec in the Lord Chancellor's ¢ fi; and that she never has recei- 
ved any money to induce her to persuade the Chaucellor to dispose of 
any living or church preferment. It is thereicre on these grounds that 
L apply to your d4ordsbips to grant a rule calling on Mr. Robert Bell, 





who Messrs. Whiting and Swut, the proprietors of the paper, in an 
afiidavit [ have from them, swear to be the editor, to show cause why 
me criminal information should not be filed against him.” 


served, “ there is but one knave amongst us, and that’s Strange.” “O 
yes,’ said Wright, ‘‘ there isone Moore.” ‘ Aye,” retorted Strange, 
“that’s Wright.” 
The same done into verse. 
At a tavern, one night, Messrs. Moore, Strange, and Wright 
Met to drink, and good thoughts to exchange ; 
Says Moore, * of us three, all the world will agree, 
‘There’s only one knave, and that’s Strange !” 
Says Strange, rather sore, “ I'm sure there’s one Moore, 
A terrible knave and a bite, 
Who cheated his mother, his sister, his brother,” 
“O yes,” replies Moore, ‘that is Wright.” 
The following lines are written in pencil, on the pillar erected upon 
the mount inthe Dane John Field, Canterbury :— 
Where is the man who has the power and skill 
To stem the torrents of a woman’s wi!l? 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t— 
And if she won't, she won’t, so there’s an end on’t. 
— Kentish Chronicle. 








SUNVAVY, 


Patents.—In June 1827 Mr. Felton invented a machine for sharpen- 
ing knives, by passing their edges backwards and forwards in the angle 
tormed by two grooved frollers ; and the ingennity and utility of this 
invention, for which a patent was taken out, were acknowledged by 


liefs which adorn the Casa Santa,at Loretto, hasin this way been quite 
kissed away. The foot of the famous statue of St. Peter, in the Va- 
tican, has also lost much of its metal by the continual application of 
the lips and foreheads of votaries; and it has been found necessary to 
protect the foot of the statue of the Saviour, by Michael Angelo, in the 
Minerva, from similar injury, by a brass buskin. 

Gas has at length made a fair commencement in Paris. 
de la Bourse an 
riment. 


Ecstacy.—The animal magnetisers of Paris pretend that when they 
have thrown any one into a state of what they are pleased to cali “ec. 
stacy,” the body is insensible to suffering; and they are just now circu- 
lating and attaching great importance to the case of an old lady of six- 
ty-four, who having been thrown by them into a state of ecstacy, Un- 
derwent, as they say, the severe operation of having an ulcerous can- 
cer cut out of her neck, without experiencing the slightest pain! Du 
ring the whole of the operation, adds the Statement, she exhibited no 
sense of suffering, oreven of sensation, until towards the end, when 
she laughed like a person being tickled, and exclaimed « Finissez, ne 
me chatouillez pas—Leave off, do not tickle me.” 
dressing of the wound she was again magnetized 
and the cure was complete.—Literary Gazelle. 


His Majesty has attended Ascot races each day during the presen‘ 
week. A London cotemporary says: He looks younger than ke did 


five years ago, and apparently better both in health and spirits, than he 
has been for the last ten years past. 


ai The Place 
the Rue Vivienne are lighted with it as an expe 


Previous to each 
, with perfect success, 




















Lord The attorney-General then sat down, but during the time the judges two experienced cutlers. Mr. Greaves made a machine, varying a There were hey of 600 horses kept at the different establish. 
ss of were in consideration he rose again and suid—* 1 hope your lords ape | little in form. but exactly on the same principle, and for the same pur- waa m ee ire, last season, for the sole purpose of hunting. 
ete will observe that the libel is framed ia the most ingenious form possi | hose. Mr. Felton brought an action in the Court of King’s Bench, |” aking the annual expense of each hunter at £60, the sum of £36,000 
. ble as it puts the admission into the mouth of the Lord Chaucellor’s | toy aq infringement of his patent. Mr. Williams, for the defendant, | 'S thus expended in the country in the course of one year. 
arly friends, that Lady Lyndhurst has disposed of church preferment in | discovered that in the patent the plaintiff's invention was described as | On Thursday last, a ladies’ bazaar was opened at York for the benefit 
ich f some improper or corrupt manner,” 'a ‘machine for sharpening knives, scissors, razors, and other cutting | of the Chureh Misionary Society. It was held in the charming gar- 
gree The judges consulted for a short time longer. and Lord Tenterden | instruments,” while in the specification the words “scissors and ra- |} dens of Anthony Thorpe, Esq., who kindly offered the use of them 
thi. said that the court thought it a proper case for a rule nisi to be granted. | zors” were omitted; and he cuntended that this variation was fatal to | for the occasion. The bazaar was visited by upwards of 1,000 ladies 
ion The following are the aflidavits referred to by the Attorney-General : ithe plaintif’s action, Lord Tenterden concurred: the patent and the | and gentlemen, and the proceeds were £234. 
bert Affidavit of John Singleton, Baron ital fone ae Chancellor specification must be worded exactly alike. ‘Che plaintiff was there-| On Tuesd ry week a fellow of the name of William Robertson, wae 
cing of Great Britain, eee NOE, 1529. Vip Dan Id | fore nonsuited. convicted in the Police Court, Edinburgh, of stealing Bell’s life in 
thi Saith, that on the 20th day gf the prennne month. ¥4 kos ‘ aod hy alled Description of the Tower of London.—It is as miscellaneous as a | /ondon and two other newspapers in a coffee-room, and was sentenced 
fore saw and perused a@ certain paragraph, contained in a new apenas * ed | rieldhar’s bon. Wehéaion oer, Wish artitiery stored on the ‘gvound | to the discipline of Bridewell for sixty days, The same mentioned 
n on The Atlas, a general newspaper and journal er: pu ‘hich is pe | floor and records in the upper stories. Stores for soldiers below, and | Was sticking out of bis pocket, and during the resistance he made to be 
bli Sunday, the 14th day of ila. puonent Mouth of Jane, which Is as | lawyers above. Bastions of stone without cannen, and bastions of | ing turned ont of the house, his lat fell off, in which, the other two pa 
diate follows le et ear ac agroph no doubt that he is | ¥tick with cannon. Mints for coining money, and prisons for coining | pers were discovered. 
Penns, Saith, that he, ae de — me h - the Peal a ati oi “a certain | groans. A large modern town-hall-looking building, not filled with Lord Castlereagh is to succeed Lord Brecknock, who retires on ac- 
acter a mer oe a eo pal —. responsibility pe particularly feasting corporationers, but muskets, swords, and pistols. All the | count of ill health, as one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
ens doin aenaeal other paragraphs in other newspapers which have recently Kings of England, HF Pay bs clothed with the armour they actually | Leipsic, the great Teutonic bazaar of typographers, book-makers, ¢! 
ae deen brought to his notice, containing no specific charges, but consist- of i , of - my (says ne Meyrick) not t wild be “ eat ae a. id genus omne, contains two-and-twenty printing establishments, which 
tion ing of obscure and calummnious insinuations, of which he is informed PP eyed Me ae ‘aleias letore bocts "wits Oa pads Chadnies keep 128 presses, and 549 mechanics in an incessant sete Of estivity, 
“pro and believes that he is the object, he is confirmed in his said belief that | pr ater toby, aide A » Dstt Arsoone “os pet with <n aon, | and annually consume 40,437,000 sheets of paper. ‘These establish 
‘ich I he is the person alluded to in the said paragraph. Saith that he is | dalental af i" ate tellere . te Pars = most ortracrdinery hemsble being an | nents, afford occupation to at least 200 founders, copper-plate printers, 
st satisfied and does believe that it was by said paragraph intended to | Mane Space er es pill: ‘phe sotaggniag ies yJ Bae 8 |} and lithographers. The number of regular booksellers amounts to 60; 
‘ind mn it to be suspected or believed, that he, this deponent, had acted | arsenal, ee, & papi 90 Ay arecord Co tg ie : office, iF yl | and 450 foreign establishments have their agents within its walls. The 
ie corruptly in the disposal of ecclesiastical preterments within his pa- it Pee eg he ra canes ble ie te a2 ae: sale of books at the great fair during the three weeks at Easter has been 
th en tronage. Saith, that he has never in the course ot his lite, directly or Beaien be ogy ae 50n, ° “~ | estimated at three million dollars (£460,000. ) 
ship indirectly, by himself, or by any other person on his newer received, see er p The Pacha of Egypt has now at worl in bis capital an extensive 
ier 8 or had, or expected to receive, or have, {rom any person w 1omso% ver, | Number of the Jews.—M. Uassel, the great German geographer, pub- | printing press, for which an improved Arabic type las lately beer: 
serv either by barter or otherwise, in any manner whatsoever, any _ Of | lished the following table about three years ago :— iid ieut. With this press, all the details which tend to illustrate the system 
id to money, gratuity, benefit, or emolument whatsoever, for, or in maqpees, In Russia and Poland - 658,000 | In Italy PO Ry n® igs 36,000 | borrowed by Ali from Europeans, are freely and widely disseminated 
ite e of the presentation or appointment to any ecclesiastical benefice or Austria $2 #5 453,000 Great Britain - - - - 12,000 | through bis army and navy. In aid of his military views, works hav 
living, or any other ecclesiastical oflice or preferment, or for, m decg European Turkey e 321,000 Cracow - “7 7 tt £9" | been printed forthe instruction of the troop, their conduct in war, 
t, that respect, of any promise of such presentation or hk ge | M a German Contederation 134,000 The Ionian Isles - - - #5) v _and for the regulation of the infantry. A work in praise of war ha: 
whe soever, nor has he, deponent, ever, directly or indirectly, Bayi + ay yl clan _— ORF o8) Ate t yrs also appeared this year {rom the same press. The Pacha has likewise 
ests or any other person on his behalf, bartered any such pon b Che Low Countries - 80,000 Switzerland . ee 1.900 | ordered the publication of works on scientific and commercial sul 
Hi appointment. Snith, that he has never at any time known. or be nada France - - - - - + G0,0U00| Sweden - - - - - - 45 _jects. Several books on geometry, astronomy, surgery, and grammar, 
ingly or suspected, or h id any reason to know, believe, or suspect, uor doc : ' 1,915,000-——-— | have made <iele appearance at Cairo within the last few months. ‘Th 
ancé he now know, believe or suspect, that any other person or persons The Jews, therefore, compose about | part in 110 of the population | great work of Malcrizi, illustrative of the history and statistics of th« 
sane! have at any time, either by barter or otherwise, in any manner, directly ot Europe. The estimated number in the whole world is as follows: — | country whiet he ric abl ; soverne is the last bank whitch bid Michnes 
out or indivect!y, received or had any sum of money, gratuity, benefit, or | Europe - - - - - 1,913,000] New Holland - - - - 0 | has ordered ta be Sonal 8 ; “ 
quar emolument whatsoever, for, or in respect of the presentation or ap- Asia ce . + © = + %33,9900 | Add Samaritans eT ee 15,199 | The Froader + enn says, “ nothing is talked of at Marseille 
Th pointment by this deponent to any ecclesiastical benefice or living, or | Africa - - - - - - 501,000 | Ismaelites- - - - - - 50 | ' Pade ene Hace yoher gene ie which ~—s 4 ht ° C ag oar ii 
son ot any other ecclesiastical office or preferment, or for or in respect Of any | America - - - - - - 5,000 ——— | but the tol weet rn. e: The Cs we * sephe ores sthat of the Cross of - 
promise of any such preterment whatsoever, or that such preterment 3,180,550 eater ones ; f sie bishos Maen ih » engaged in rie teal i 
luring or patronage hath ever been made the subject of barter or trafie by | pyand—Mr. Dodd, musical instrament maker, Berner’s-street, Ox- | 204 for the restoration of the bishop’s nephew, who was seriously in 
; sees eaten. fied as far as his knowledge and heliet . aa c Shag toe mnben disposed. One of the nuns prayed fervently that the indisposition of 
hat it any person whatever. Saith, that, as far as his ko rent ‘’ | ford-street, London, in 1824 lent abarp for hire toa woman named the "patient might be transferred to } f i . ng eked 
y. In extend, the whole of the charges and insinuations contained in the said | gaunders. at so mach per month. When he subsequently inquired nt resell ms it be transferred to herself. Her prayer was heard ; 
; , te “al : ae / aq | sie was seized with violent pain, and the bishop's nephew, who was 
cived paragraph are false and unfounded. : after her she could not be found ; but he afterwards heard that she had ‘ " epaeay . n . , ; : ‘ 
; ; Sere oa ‘ “st secorn June 1829 m9 teres ei etiam - a grand vicer, is doing well. The nun incessantly expressesthe joy 
re thi Afidavit of Sarah Gray, Baroness Lyndhurst, sworn : been prosecuted by other tradesmen at the Clerkenwell sessions, con- that sl riences in her sufferings.” 
state Saith, that she has seen a certain paragraph in a newspaper, called The victed of fraud, and was now under sentence of transportation. After 10. Me 1€ expe ces : - gs. 
y reap Allas, a general newspaper and journal of literature, published 00 | he discovered the fraud upen him, Dodd did every thing he could to The Three Doctors.—An eminent author saith “There are three doc 
ry the Sunday, the 14th of this present month, and which paragraph is 8 | recover his property. It happened that in January 1828 Mr. Earle, | ors, Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman, they are reported to be 
re the follows ;—[ Here follows the paragraph set forth in Lord Lyndhurst’s | Ghymist and druggist in Winchester, employed his friend Mr. Mackrill | excellent physicians, and if kept at a constant pension, their fees wii 
which aflidavit.]—Saith that she hath not, upon any occasion whatever, |), purchase a harp for one of bis family ; and ata sale in Whitechapel | vot be very costly. 
ors 0: directly or indirectly, by herself, or by any other person on her behalf, | he purchased the instrument in question, for forty guineas, It met The Duke of Athol is said to have upwards of sixty miles of gravelled 
nother received, or had, or expected to receive or have, trom any person | with some aceident on the road to Winchester, and was sent back to | walks on his Perthshire estates, and more than half that number of 
| was Wwhomsoever, any sum of money, gratuity, benefit, or emolument, for, | London to be repaired. For that purpose it was given to Mr. Dodd, | miles of carriage roads, many of which are formed out of the solid 
3 may or in respect of, the appointment or presentation by her said husband, who recognizing the harp he had lent the woman Saunders, detained it | rock, and lead through the most picturesque scenery, to the tops of va 
gains to any ecclesiastical benefice or living, or any other ecclesiastical office as his property. Mr. Earle then brought an action in the Court of | rious of the lower range of the Grampians. But all these yield to tha! 
twill, or prefermert, or for, or in respect of, any promise or expectation of King’s Bench to recover the harp. ‘These circumstances were stated | which the Parl of Fife has been for some years “5 the top ot 
oP pure such appointment or presentation whatsoever; nor hath she, this at the discussion of the case on Wednesday, when it was contended | one of the uighest Bens in Scotland, (Macdui, in Brae Mar, which i- 
» with deponent, ever directly or indirectly, received or had, or expected to for the defendant that no property could be had in goods which had | npwards o! four thousand feet above the level of the sea,) by which 
dition pe or have, any sum ot money, gratuity, — “" Ms mn heen frudulently obtained. On this ground the plaintiff? was nonsuited. | the materials are carried for the erection of a family tomb upon ti 
Satur whatsoever, for or in respect of the recommendation by her to ber j ‘ “en highest pinnacle of the mountain! The length of the ascent is nearly 
dition said husband, or any belies whomsoever, for any such appointment or The General Post Office, yendon — The Cees business Ss —_ rs A anaes the tent» Glesgats Glrenbie. 
th the presentation: nor has she, this deponent, ever direetly or indirectly, day is, in bettors in erent , a _ eid ; meres a ive ry Lord Bereknovls:dhortly resigns his seat-atdhe Adiiselty board, and 
irday”: y herself, or by any other person on her behalf, had any ae a a yr ras * yey A range off " cs alent ther oe isto be succeded by his cousin, Lord Castlereagh. 
e day whatsoever in the wages of clerical advancement, asis falsely suggested | foreign office department, and the ship-letter office, and altogether i Abie is | 4 ‘ Tues 
essir’ in the said paragraph. Saith that, as far as her knowledge and belief | dependent of the {wo-penny post. _The number of newspapers daily A Distinction. —T wo men were committed at Manc eg ue 
dham, extend, the whole of the charges and insinuations contained in the said varies from 25,000 to 50,000 (on Saturday 40,000, and on Monday day, for robbing a publican in a field near his own house. ney were 
nee the paragraph are false and unfounded. 50,000) of which number about 20,000 are put into the office ten mi- | taken on the spot just afterwards, and one of them said knowing! to 
$ upor liibieneliatanee neeteenns nutes before six o'clock. After that hour each newspaper is charged the prosecutor, ‘““ Now mind, its not a highway robbery: it’s been done 
being a BPS is one halfpenny, which yields a revenue of fully £500 a-year, and which | in a field. ; 
atirels Var ictices, gives 240,000 newspapers annually put into the office from six toa Prince Leopold gave his third grand entertainment this season on 
re the -- quarter before eight o'clock. The revenve derived from charges for | Monday evening, at Marlborough-house, Pall Mall, which was atteu 
»d that A Scotch Recruit.—« Shoulder arms!" exclaiined the captain, in a early delivery in London is £4,000, and the sum obtained by the | geg py a brilliant assemblage, including the whole of the members o! 
notice Voice intended to resemble thunder; but the execution of the order | charge of one penny each letter taken up by the small carts to Lom-| ihe Ri yal Family in town, together with most of the Foreign Amba: 
in whe Was anything but simultaneous ; and one man, it was observed, Was | bard-street, is.£3,000 a-year, giving 720,000 letters annually, or nearly sadors :nd Ministers. 
hiting still “ standing at ease.” Upon being challenged by the captain, and | 2,000 daily, collected in this manner. The revenue ot London is The Marquis of Chandos has been voted to the ‘office of Chairmar 
or he asked why lie had not ‘‘ shouldered” along with the rest, “ What the | £6,000 a-week, above £300,000 a-year, and yet of all this vast annual of the West India Body, on which occasion a grand dinner was giver: 
lid ate deil’s a the haste (qnoth he)—canna ye wait till a body tak’ a snuff ?”’ | revenue there has only been lost by defaulters, £200 in twenty-five on Thursday at the City of London Tavern, to the Duke of Welling 
agrap! —Malcolm’s Tales of Field and Flood. years. The franks amount, in a morning, to 4,000 or 5,000, Oe ge ton and most of the other members of the administration—George 
venting! _A certain witty old lady, ina market town not twenty miles from this Newspapers can only be franked lor ago iad 9 ne ob hee Hibbert, Esq. in the chair. 
state city, was in the constant babitof frequenting a draper’s shop where she | port at_ which the mail i sagan peter ; a as aye remedy o L. i ce The Duke of Saxe Weimar arrived at Grillon’s Hotel on Wednesday 
dition Was strongly suspected of popping any little article that lay on the coun- according to the weight, in consequence of which a daily paper costs stshat trate the Contiatal : 
1 proo! ter into her reticule, in order, no doubt, to save the shopkeeper the trou- | in St. Petersburgh £40 sterling per annum. ght {gehen oa Hts Cte oe 
t con ble of patting itinto the bill. Butas this light fingered fair was repu- An action was triedin the Common Pleas on Saturday, brought by Sir N. Cc. ¢ "the Ck of Cork Militi yo py pews om en Mon 
ing Ss fably connected, and that too with some good customers at the shop, Mr. Chas. Kemble proprietor of the Covent Garden Theatre, against and ¢ olonel of the Uilty of Vor re 5 
J initing ut Was deemed prudent rather to keep a strict watch upon her than Mr. Warren the actor, who had contracted to play at that Theatre for day fast. q ) 
that he openly to expose her failing, though ot her guilt there could be no four ncsichetie at £3 6s. Rd. a-night, with a benefit. but had accep- The Hon. Edward Petre 1s, we understand, about to be united in 
tlemat doubt. One day when she wanted some trifling article, the principal ted an encagement ata higher salary at Drary-lane Theatre, and had | marriage to the Hon. Laura Stafford Jerningham, fourth daughter ot 
sie of the shop attended her himself, and observed her secrete a small hank played there during the season. It was alleged on the part of the | Lord Staflord.—Norwich Mercury. 
of ef common grey thread, worth about a halfpenny. When she baa plaintiff, that the receipts of the Theatre had been diminished in conse- It appears by evidence before the Lords’ committee, that the presen 
ew saan her purchase, and was about to depart, the shopman politely quence of the secession of Mr. Farren. ‘The verdict was for the plain- | annual income of the city of London, derived from rents, market 
ph, acer her attention for one moment, and presenting her with a nee- | tiff, damages £750.—June 17. tolls, sales of freedom, offices, &c. is £128,206 and the annual expen 
dyes , the Need ape éd. beg, Ma am, your accentance of this ; it . ee or Charles the Tenth is a perfect Nimrod. In one vear, 1826. he killed | diture £125,761, or an excess of expen jitare beyond income (on the 
, dis fence” of thread in’ your reticule. At the same time I staged ) 111,954 head of game. It is said that his Majesty is nearly deaf in the | average of three years) of £2.465. The city law expenses for thy 
( i" “ Sir, Lw ite at on paekt Ithow : ap aa siandriet apa eae right ear by continued detonation. : fifteen years from 1813 to 1827 inclusive were £101,701. 
coe Pirie ut not be offended, although your reflection is both sharp anc 5 / r m ave « H he 
ny mo pointed.” And S cumier ue Saeed’ tehtiew wie bes oth the nestle Destructive Kissing.—Cicero speaks of a bronze statue of Hercules, | Mathews and Yates, after they yee closed their porate 
f Lore and the thread.— York Herald. ” which had the features worn away by the frequent osculations of the | Adelphi, which, in consequence ol various provincial engagemen 


















canuot remain open after Friday week, will first perform at Cam- 
bridge, at the express solicitation of the chief authorities in the Uni- 
versity: and from thence they go to Exeter, These enterprising ar- 
tists have taken for a limited number of nights M. Laurent’s italian 
Opera-house, in Paris, where they intend to repeat their present en- 
‘ertainment, illustrated occasiovally with Sceues and Sketches from 
their other popular “ At Homes.” 

The public will be pleased to hear that a gentleman so distinguished 
for his literary pursuits and love of the aris as Mr Ellis, has been elect- 
eda Family Trustee of the British Museuin, on the nominotion of his 
Grace the Duke of Portland. 

Portsmouth, June 27.—The Seringapatam, 46, Hon. Capt. Walde- 
svave, will sailon Tuesday for the South American station. She will 
callin et Brest to take on board Mr. Pennell and family, which geutle- 
man is appointed to the consulate for this country at the Brazils. 

Mr. Drummond Hay, who is appointed British consul-general and 
{Jovernment-agent in the empire of Moroco, and family, go out in the 
iavourite, 18, Commander Joseph Harrison. 

Dover, June 23.—On Friday evening, after post time, the Royal 
George steam vessel, Captain Hayward, arrived from Boulogne, and 
landed the Hon. Stratford Canniag, his Lady, and suite, who took up 
their abode for the night at Wright’s Hotel, wherea military guard was 
in attendance. he arrival being after sun-set the usual honour of a 
salute from guns at the heights was not paid hatil this morning at sun- 
vise. Mr. Canning set off for London soon after breakfasting. 

A short time since several ladies passed through the tunnel of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, in one of the waggons, in the ex- 
vremely short period of three minutes. The length of the tunnel is 
2,200 yards, and the waggon descended with this wonderful rapidity 
vy its own weight on the inclined plane, without the application of any 
external force.--Liverpool Advertiser. 

The first dividend of the joint firm of Remington, Stephenson & 
Co. is declared at 7s. in the pomes on the separate estates of Rem- 
angton and Toulinin 20s.; and on Stephenuson’s ls. 6d. 

Lisbon Gazettes, to the 20th June, state, that the expedition against 
Terceira sailed on the evening of the 16th. One of the vessels, how- 
ever, was obliged to put back on the 19th, having lost its nainmast on 
the day of sailing. . 










































































































From the London Gazettes. 

The King has been pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood up- 
on Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, Esq. his Majesty's Solicitor-General. 

At the Court of Windsor, the 22d day of June, 1529.—Present, the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council.—The King has been pleas- 
ed to direct letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, consti- 
tating and appointing the Right Hon. Robert Viscount Melvaie, K.'T.; 
the Right Hon, Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B. Vice-Admiral of the 
‘Vhite Squadron of his Majesty’s Fleet ; Sir George Clerk, Bart.; and 
frederick Stewart, Esq. (commonly called Viscount Castlereagh) ; 
‘o be his Majesty’s Commissioners for executing the ollice of High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
dominions, islands and territories thereunto belonging. 

War Office, June 25, 1829.—73d Regt. of Foot: Major-Gen. Sir F. 
Adam, K.C.B. to be Colonel, vice General Lord Harris, dec. Garri- 
sons—Gen. Thomas Lord Lynedock, G.C.B. to be Governor of Dum- 
barton Castle, vice Lord Harris, dec. 

Office of Ordnance, June 25, 1829.—Corps of Royal Engineers: 
Capt. G. Graydon to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Dickens, ret.; Sec. 
ys Capt. W. R. Ordto be Captain, vice Graydon, First Lieut. T, Bat- 

tersbee to be Second Captain, vice Ord; Sec. Lieut. R. J. Nelson to 
‘A be First Lieutenant, vice Battersbee; Gent. Cadet A. D. Ryder, to be 
Second Lieutenant.—Royal Regiment of Artillery: Capt. G. Charle- 
ton, from unatt. h. p. to be Second Captain, vice Chapman, ret. on 
. permanent hat-pay. 


——- 
CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S WORK. 
dravels in North America in the yeers 1827 and 1828. By Captain 

Basil Hail. Royal Navy. Inthree vols. Edinburgh: Printed for 

Cadell and Co., Edinburgh; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 

i529. EXTRACTS. 

Extract from the Preface.—I beg leave, before parting, to say one 
word to my kind friends on the other side of the Atlantic. 

I have studious!y avoided mentioning circumstances, or even ma- 
king allusions, calculated to give pain to any person; and although I 
mm dare scarcely hope that my account will be very popular in America, 

1 shall deeply lament having written on the subject at all, if these pa- 
ges shall be thought to contain a single expression inconsistent with 
the gratitude, which, in common with my family, 1 must ever feel for 
the attention and hospitality we received from the Americans, or with 
the hearty good-will we bear to every individual whom we met with 

in their widely extended country. . 1 Cities . 
On Tuesday morning the 17th of April 1827, I embarked at Liver- 
ool, with my wife and child, on board the good ship Florida, whereof 
hfe. John Tinkham was master, and sailed for America with a light fair 
wind, which carried us about one third of the way across the Atlantic. 
And at sunset on the 15th of May, after a voyage of twenty eight days, 
we passed Sandy Hook Light-House, at he entrance of the harbour 

of New York. 

A thousand years would not wipe out the recollections of onr first 
breakfast in New York. At eight o’clock we hurried from the packet, 
and thougt: certainly { most devoutly love the sea, which has been my 
fiome for more than half my life, [ must honestly acknowledge baving 
leaped on shore with alight heart, after four weeks of confinement. 
few naval officers, I suspect, be they ever so fond of their business 
afloat, ever come to relish another ship, after commanding one of their 
own. 

The Florida, our good packet, during the night had been drawn 
alongside of the wharf, so that we had nothing more to do than step 
on shore, stow ourselves into a hackney coach, and drive off. ‘This 
carriage was of the nicest description, open both in front, and at the 
eides, and was drawn by small, sleek, high-bred horses, driven by a mu- 

tatto, whose broken lingo reminded me ot the West Indies. 

As we passed along, many things recalled the seaports of England to 
my thoughts, although abundant indications ot another country lay on 
all hands. The signs over the shop doors were written in English; but 
the language we heard spoken was different in tone from what we had 
been accustomed to. Still it was English. Yet there was more or 
tess of a foreign air in all we saw, especially about the dress and gait 
of the meu. Negroes and negresses also were seen in abundance on 
the wharves. The form of most of the wheeled carriages was novel ; 
and we encountered several covered vehicles, on which was written 
in large characters, ICE. I was amused by observing over one of the 
stores, as the shops are called, a great, well-wigged figure painted on 
the sign, under which was written, Lord Eldon. [Who among our 
city readers does not recollect}this figure at the corner of Broad-st. } 
A skinny row of white law books explained the mystery. The whoie 
seemed at times, more like a dream than a sober ‘reality. For there 
was so much about it that looked like England, that we half fancied 
ourselves back again; and yet there was quite enongh to show in the 
next instant, that it was a very different country. ‘This indistinct, 
dreamy kind of feeling, lasted for several days; after which it gradu- 
ally faded away before a different set ot impressions, which will be 
described in their turn. 

But I am quite forgetting the glorious breakfast! We had asked 
merely for some fresh shad, a fish reported to be excellent, as indeed it 
proved. Buta greatsteaming, juicy beefsteak, also made its appear- 
ance, flanked by a dish of mutton cutlets. The Shad is a native of 
the American waters, I believe exclusively, and if so, it is almost wor- 

y of a voyage across the Atlanric to make its acquaintance. To 

ase viands were added a splendid arrangement of suow-white rolls, 

“wents of hot toast, with oceans of tea and coffee, Ihave not much 
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title, they tell me, to the name of gourmand, orepicure ; nevertheless. 
[ do frankly plead guilty to having made upon this ogcasion a most 
enormous breakfast : as if resolved to make up at one unconscionable 
meal, the eight-and-twenty preceding unsatisfactory diurnal operations 
of this nature, which; lad intervened since our leaving the good cheer 
of Liverpool. No ship, indeed, could be more bountitally supplied 
than our packet; but, alas forthe sea! manage it as you will, the con- 
trast between it and the shore, Lam sorry to say, is very great. Nothing 
but shame, [ suspect, prevented me from exhausting the patience of 
the panting waiters, by further demands for toast, rol!s, and fish; and ] 
arose at last with the hungry edge of my appetite taken off, not en- 
tirely blunted. The luxury of silver forks and spoons, Indian china 
tea-cups, adamask table-cloth, in rooms free from any close, tarry, 
pitchy, remainder-buiscuit smell, space to turn about in, soft seats to 
loll upon, and firm ground on which to stand, with the addition of the 
aforesaid magnificent meal, formed altogether, whether from contrast 
or from intrinsic excellence, as lively a picture of Mahomet’s sensual 
paradise as could be imagined, 

In the course of the morning [ walked to the Custom House with a 
very obliging person for whom I had brought letters; and it is due to 
the public functionaries of that establishment to say, that I do not re- 
member having been more civilly treated in the teasing matter of 
trunks and boxes, in any one of the numerous countries in which I 
have had to undergo the tormenting ordeal of being overhauled. My 
friend merely stated, that [ came to America as a travelley, without 
any view to trade, and that the luggage specified in the list contained 
nothing bnt wearing apparel. Afew magical words were then written 
by the collector to the examining oflicer, upon producing which every 
thing was permitted to pass in the most agreeable style possible, so that 
not a fold of any part of our finery was disturbed, or even looked at. 

It affords me great pleasure to have it in my power to state, that in 
our subsebuent long and varied journey, we always met with the same 
obliging disposition on the part of the public officers. [can say the 
same thing of most of the other persons to whom we had occasion to 
apply for assistance—due allowance being made for those differences 
of manners, and habits, incident to the various degrees of civilization 
with which we chose, of our own free will, to bring ourselves in 
contact. 

I calledin the course of the morning on Mr. De Witt Clinton, the go- 
vernor of the State of New York. [I was no lesssurprised than pleased 
with the affability of his manner, and the obliging interest he took in 
my journey; for had happened to hear him described only by per- 
sons opposed to him in politics, and Thad not yet learnt to distrast 
such reports of men so distinguished in public life as the late Mr. Clin- 
ton. Te offered me introductions to various parts of the conntry, and 
undertook to assist my researches ; a promise which he fulfiled to the 
very hour of his death, about a year allerwards. 

The high personal esteem [ felt for Mr. Clinton, and the respect in 
which, in common wiih so many of his countrymen, and all strangers 
who had the advantage of his acquaintance, I must ever hold his me- 
mory, induce me to make an exception to the rule J have laid down, 
not to mention by name, or by personal allusion, any of my private 


friends in America. 
THE PLATE IOUSE. 

{ Messrs. Clark and Brown, of Maiden Lane, will find that the tra- 
veller has promulgated in their native land an account of their well 
regulated and useful establishment. ] 

On the 21st of May, I accompanied two gentlemen, about three 
o'clock, to a curious place called the Plate House, in the very centre 
of the basiness part of the busy town of New York. 

We entered along, narrow, and rather dark room, or gallery, fitted 
up like a votfehouse, with a row of boxes om each side made just large 
enough to hold four persons, and divided into that number by fixed 
arms limiting the seats. Along the passage, or avenue, between the 
rows of boxes, Which was not above four feet wide, were stationed 
sundry little boys, and two waiters, with their jackets off—and good 
need too, as willbe seen. Atthe time we entered, all the compart- 
ments were filled except one, of which we took possession. There 
was an amazing clatter of knives and forks; but not a word audible to 
us was spoken by any of the guests. This silence, however, on the 
part of the company, was amply made up for by the rapid vocifera- 
tions of the attendants, especially of the boys, who were gliding up 
and down, and across the passage, inclining their head for an instant 
first to one box, then to another, and receiving the whispered wis": s of 
the company, which they straightway bawled ont in a loud voice, to 
give notice of what ‘are was wanted. Itquite baffled my comprehen- 
sion to imagine how the people at the upper end of the room, by whom 
a communication was kept up in some magical way with the kitchen, 
could contrive to distinguish between one order and another. It was 
still more marvellous that within a few seconds after our wishes had 
been communicated to one of the aforesaid urchins, imps, gnomes, or 
whatever name they deserve, the things we asked for were placed pi- 
ping hot before us. It was really quite an Arabian Night's Entertain- 
ment, not a sober dinner at a chop-house. 

The sole object of the company evidently was to get throngh a cer- 
(ain quantum of victuals with as much dispatch as possible ; and as all 
the world knows that falking interferes with eating, every art was used 
in this said most excellent Plate House, to utter as few words as might 
be, and only those absolutely essential to the ceremony. 

In giving the order to the sprites flitting about us, we had merely to 
name the dish wanted, which they conjured to the table, either in a 
single portion or plateful, or in any other quantity, according to the 
number of the party. If a farther supply were wanted, a half or a 
whole plateful was whispered for, and straightway it was laid before us. 
We had been told by old stagers of the excellence of the corned beef, 
and said to the boy we should all three take that dish. Off the gnome 
glanced from us like a shot, to attend to the beck of another set of 
guests, on the opposite side of the room ; but, in flying across the pas- 
sage, turned his face towards the upper end of the apartment and called 
out, “ Three beef, 8!” the last word of his sentence referring to the 
number of ourbox. In a trice we saw the waiters gliding down the 
avenue to us, with three sets of little covered dishes, each containing a 
plate, on which lay a large, piping hot slice of beef. Another plate 
Was at the same time given, with a moderate proportion of mashed 
potatoes on it, together with a knife, and fork on which was stuck a 

viece of bread. As the waiters passed along, they took occasion to 
incline their earsto the right and to the left, to receive fresh orders, 
and also to snatch upempty tumblers, plates, and knives and forks. 
The multiplicity and rapidity of these orders made me giddy. Had 
there been one set to receive and forward the orders, and another to 
pat them in execution, we might have seen better through the con- 


equal loudness and quickness—“ Half plate beef, 4!"'"—* One potatoe, 


5 !"—“ Two apple pie, one plum pudding, 8!’ and so on. 


he could, the extraordinary bustle may be conceived. We were not 
in the house above twenty minutes, but we sat out two sets of compa- 
ny atleast. The bill, reduced to English money, was nine shillings 
and sixpence all, or three shillings and twopence each. 

WEST POINT. 

The Military Academy at West Point is the only institution of the 
kind in the United States, which is maintained entirely at the expense 
of the general government. The object in view, Iam told, is not so 
much to breed up young men for actual military service, as to dissemi- 








aate by their means, throughout the different parts of the country, a 
; sound knowledge of the accurate sciences, as well as a taste for litera- 
| ry and scientific pursuits; and to spread more widely correct ideas of 
j military discipline and military knowledge. There can be no doubt 

that, in the event of any war in America, there will always be a full 
| supply of men willing to become officers, and brave enough, as far as 
[that goes, tg make good ones. But without some further education 





fusion ; but all hands, little and big together, were screaming out with | 









than whatis generally attended to in that country.—say the friends of 
the West Point establishment,—the adequate amount of theoretical 
knowledge of the art of war will certainly not be forthcoming. This 
desiderainm the government hope to snpply, by distributing throngh.- 
out the Union a number of young men, educated at the public ex. 
pense, and well-grounded in the practice and in the principles of mili- 
tary science, as tar at least as these ean be taught at school, together 
with those collateral branches of knowledge which are generally cons 
sidered useful in forming the character of an officer. 

The institution, as far as I could judge, appeared to be very well 
conducted, and undoubtedly it does much credit to the ingenuity and 
public spirit of the statesmen who devised it. But whether it will ef. 
tect the purpose intended, is another question. [suspect it neithes 
will nor can produce much good in the way proposed, and fear, in. 
deed, that it will not have the effect of diffusing so generally as its 
friends suppose, any useful knowledge of those severer studies whiel; 
are followed at West Point. [thought otherwise on first seeing the 
institation in question; Lut, after having viewed the country from end 
to end, the confidence formerly eutertained of its utility was much 
werkened. 

My early impressions certainly were that the West Point Academy 
would do much good, by spreading, knowledge and taste of a higher or. 
der than, I was assured, was any where else to be found in the country 
I then sincerely rejoiced at its success, so far,and do so still, though 
with slender hopes of its doing the country any essential service. 
When we consider the tide of population and of free action which are 
lowing over the United States, and look to its prosperity in many re- 
spects, itis highly desirable on their own account, as well as that of 
other nations, that correct knowledge should neccompany their progress. 
Acertain amount, and a particular description of knowledge, the na- 
tion will get, unquestionably ; and that of military matters amongst the 
rest. Now, certainly, it is inuch better for all parties, that they should 
obtain it in a liberal and gentlemanlike style, and in a way which ren. 
ders it susbeptible of being generally diffased, than that they should 
come by it by remoter and confined means—by foreign service, for in- 
stance. 

My reasons for so thinking are, that I cenceive the chances of Ame- 
rica and England remaining on good terms bear some ratio to the de 
gree of acquaintance they have with one another's power. In pro 
portion as information of any kind, but particularly that which relates 
to science, is extended in America, so will their military knowledge 
be improved. The knowledge of one science, we know, always be+ 
gets a love tor others; and if these young and properly educated men 
should carry with them to the back-woods, or other remote parts oi 
the States, much well-grounded and useful information, they might be 
expected toexert themselves, not only to advance further in this“ marelr 
of intellect,” but to impart what they know to others, and thus to open 
new veins in the inexhaustible mines of knowledge. 

Supposingall this to take place, according to the most sanguine 
views of its projectors, we must recollect that English books will con- 
tinue for a long time to form the principal channel through which the 
information alluded to must flow, and more or less of a kindly feeling 
ought, one would think, to be carried along with the stream ; and thus 
the Americans might come to know and esteem other countries more 
than they appear to do at present. As their own taste for science and 
letters improved, it might be hoped they would learn to valueit in 
others, and, consequently, be more cordially disposed to us; less 
apt to take or to give offence ; and eventually arrive at a better frame 
of mine, nationally speaking. than they now are in, with respect to 
England. 

Precisely for the same reason that I should prefer dealing with # 
man of intelligence ‘and sense as my rival in war orin any other pur- 
suit, ratherthan with a blockhead—so I should say England ought to 
wish America to be wise and well informed, under any possible view 
of political relationship. For my own part, {see no limits to this, and 
should rejoice with all my heart if Americans were as far advanced in 
literature, in science, in military and naval knowledge, in taste, in the 
fine arts, in manufactures, in commerce—in short, in any thing, asin 
any part of Europe. No power can stop them ; at least, if they do not 
stop themselves ;—for if the elements of real improvement be in ex 
istance there, we might as well try to check the revolution of the earth 
upon its axis, as to retard that nation, if it shall once acquire the duc 
momentum in such acareer. What is likely to take place, all things 
considered, [ do not say ; but I venture to predict, that every fresh ap- 
proximation to European knowledge, and, consequently, to power 
and to virtue, in America, will only strengthen our mutual good-will, 
and can never injure either party. A more unworthy or short-sighted 
jealousy, therefore, cannot be imagined, than that which looks to the 
advances which may be made by that country in knowledge, with any 
feelings but those of honest sympathy. 

The number of students at West Point is limited to 290; the average age of ai- 
mission being 17, and by law they cannotenter under 15. The period of study is 
fuur years before they can acquire their diploma, or certificate. ‘The nominations 
lie with the President of the United States, who selects a proportion of candidates 
from each state ; aud the applications are said to be numerous atid urgent, although 
a very rigid probationary examination takes place in the first instance. if the cun- 
didate cannot pass this ordeal}, he is rejected; but if he get over it successfully, he 
is then taken upon trial for six months; and if he stands this also with proper cre- 
dit, he is admitted asa cadet; otherwise, his friends receive a hint to withdraw him 

The chief studies arc ihe mathematics, which are carricd to a very respectable 
height. Civil and military engineering, fortitication, and surveying, are duly at- 
tended to. Astronomy, too, is taught; but as there is not yeta single observator) 
throughout the whole United States, an acquaintance with this science must, in the 
meantime, go for little. The catets are taught drawing, and they also learn to read 
French, though not to speak it. the sole object being to give them the means of cour 
sulting the authorities on military subjects in that lauguage. Chemistry and miue- 
ralogy, as well as ethics and the belles lettres, form parts of the course. : 

The discipline appears to be strict, and efficient in all respects. ‘To assist in this 
object, a register is kept of tue demerits of every cadet, so as to furnish ata glance 
the means of knowing how each one has behaved throughout the year, or month, or 
even week. Perhaps this kind of register is well known; butas it was new to ine, 
and is adopted with slight mcdifications in many schools and colleges in other partt 
of the United States, a word or two respecting it may be interesting. Fo 

There are seven classes of offences, the gravest being No 1, und the most trivis! 
No.7. Lcdid not obtain q memorandum of these delinquencies; but I think No.2 
was for « sentry sleeping on his post; and this reminds me thatthe cadets are made 
to mount guard, march about the country, aud do all the military duties of soldiers, 
as if West Point were in facta garrison. Against the name of every cadet are 
ruled seven columns; andthe number of times curing the week that he has fallen 
under any particular head of error, is jotted in its proper column. Each of these 
coluinns has a specitic multiplier, that of the graver offences being the largest, and 
coon. At the end of the weck or month, the aumbers in the columns are sumined 
up separately, and then by multiplying the number of times each offeuce has beeu 
committed by its proper muitiplier, and adding the whole together, a sum total of de 
wT emaitinda Wf any thing useful, with respect to character, is made out by this are 
tificial system of recording faults. ft may increase the vigilance of the young men. 
and it certainly affords a ready method of classification. But it docs seem rather 
hard that a yeuth’s academic delivquencics should be printed and circulated over 
the whole country. It looss somewhat like bearing malice; and it must certainly 


, olf’ ” . ‘jousness that a} auits ar. 
ne d itself placed under cousciousness that uth ite fan 
cramp a generous mind to fia c Tu every kind of diserpline, military ox 





| recorded and conned over in a note book. ; 


‘ sat. | 
There could not be, I should think, fewer than a dozen boxes, with | 
four people in each; and as every one seemed to be eating as fast as | 





domestic, one of the greatest § -erets is, to punish offences—-if punished at all—ade- 
quately aud at once; but, in every ease, tolet both the crime and its correction be 
forgotien, from the instant they are thus weighed against one auother, and the be- 
lance settiod. Lf the old fault be ever again cast up to the oifender, itis proof posi- 
tive that the punishment is not yet over; and the fair measure, or balance alluded te 
is destroyed. The sufferer sees no chance of future good-behaviour re-estublishins 
his character; since he is made to feel, by these undying reminiscences of error ane 
disgrace, that the contamination of his motives is looked upon as indelible. a 

{ have the printed list for 1826 now before me. [ hasin it the naines of = cu 
dets, with the demerit numbers aguinst each. Only seven of these are blan . a 
quite immaculate ; the first hundred have all under 80; the next hundred have nuin- 
bers less than 230; and one poor fellow has 621 black balls against hime! 

The commandant was kind «enough to take me over the whole eitablishment, in- 
cluding several of the class-rooms, where the cadets were hard at work y= be vers 
business-like manner. My opinion was asked about several points, and of cours: 
freely given. 1 felt scrupulous as to intruding it upon subjects to which = — 
tion was not expressly called, especially as it happened that T was merely aske: 
what things I approved of, never the contrary. There was much. indeed, to —- 
med, and only small 1.atters toobject to, and [ was quite as we 1] pleased to - called 
upon to praise. Had it been otherwise, I might have ventured to remark t hat, ac- 
cording to European rules, the cadets were remarkably deficient in that erect ane 
ringe and decided, firm gait, which gives what inthe old world is called a military a r 
agd is logked vpou as a primary requisite in a soldicr. Instead of the chest being 
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drawn back into a concavity, while the shoulders neces- 
ine acorrespondent roundness. Mo fureign eyes, vothing can be more 


or hetd forward, it is 
sarily oops this mole of carrying the body. In justificution, however, of the 
awhwar at West Point, itis fair to state that it prevails more or less over the whule 
practice’ aud being nearly ws characteristi¢ as the tone of ‘vice, would almost us 
peeerse f betray au American in other parts of the worid. 
ia 


SALEM.—AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICERS. 

We reached the town of Salem in good time for dianer ; and here 
1 feel half tempted to break through my rule, in order to give some 

scount of our dinner party ; chiefly, indeed, that I wight have an op: 
pe tunity of expatiating—which I could do with perfect truth aod 
Pe ai pleasure—on the conversation of our excellent host, For have 
rarely, in any country, met a man so devoid of prejudice, or so willing 
to take all matters on their favourable side; and withal, who was so 
wvell intormed about every thing in his own and in other countries, or 
who was more ready to Linpart his knowledge to others. 

To these agreeable attributes and conversational powers, he adds 
such @ mirthfulness of fancy, and genuine heartiness of good-linmour, 
to all men, women, and children, who have the good fortune to make 
his acquaimance, that 1 should have no scruple—if it were not too 
creat a liberty—ia naming him as the person | have been most picased 
With in all my recent travels. ; 

After dinner, we repaired to the Museum, the rich treasures of which 
have been collected exclusively by captains or supercargoes of vessels 
out of Salem, who bad doubled one or other of the great southern 
promontores—the Cape, and the Horu, as they are technically called 

by seame:t. As my eye tell on numberless carefully cherished ob- 
jects, which I bad often seen in familiar use on the other side of the 
globe, my imagination revelled tar and wide iuto regions | may never 
five to see agall. 

It was guite dark before we got back to Boston, where next day we 
recommenced our round of sight-seeing, which we pursued with such 
industry, that in the course of a week, hardly a single institution was 
left unvisited. Rope-works—printing-olfices—houses of correction— 
»risons—hospitals—penitentiaries —schools —alms-houses—Navy end 
puilding yards, passed in quick, but not in careless review betore us. 
All that our friends desired us to see, we made a point of seeing. It 
mattered not what it was we wished to examine ; searcely was the 
wish expressed, when immediately some one left his business at a 
minutes warning, to become our zeelous aud useful guide. Atl this 
busy intercourse brought us into very pleasing habits of acquaintance 
with the good citizens @f Boston, with whose manners, appearance, 
and style altogether, we were much tnken. 

In the Navy yard we saw two line-ol-battle ships, one frigate, and 
one sloop of war, on (be stocks; all ready to be put into the water at 
a month or six weeks’ netice. ‘The frames of these fine ships were of 
live oak, as wellas the keels, transones, and other essential large tim- 
vers, including the beams before and abaft the masts; the rest was 
white oak. The line-ot-battle ships were about the size of his Majes- 
ty’s ship Ganges, but without poops. A dry dock, which, when com- 
“leted, ig to be 210 feet long, is in progress, under the management of 
» skilful engineer whom | had the satistaction of meeting ou the spot. 
With that abseuce of all idle concealments which [ found every where 
in America, this gentleman produced his pians before me, and we dis- 

assed together the pros and cons of such matters, as ifthe whole were 
merely an abstract question of scientific engineeving,—to the entire 

hlivion of national rivalries. Nothing, certainly, is more agreeable 
than such confidence. 

While we were chatting away in this familiar style, we were joined 

ythe naval officer in command of the Station, an old and valued 
‘riend of mine, with whom [had formed an acquaintance in other 

ountries, such as no circumstances of peace or war, L trust, will ever 
diminish. 

The naval officers of America form, necessarily, as it always ap- 
peared to me, aciass somewhat more distinet than any other from the 
restof the community; tor they are the only persons in the country 
whose whole lives are passed in perinanent habits of 
In fact, they are almost the only men by whom the practical vaiue of 
those inequalities in rank, which the rest of the American world deride, 

ire adinitted to be important. Every one, L suppose, is aware, that a 
ship of war whose discipline is not strict, especially in those brancies 
of it which consist in keeping up strong lines of distinction amongst 


uv 
So 


the officers, must, as a matter of course, be worse than useless; fér, 


instead of being able to do the country honour, she cannot fail to bring 
itinto disgrace, at moments of trial. Of the truth of Uiese principles 


ill parties in America are so well awase, that any tampering with naval | 


liscipline, Whatever may be done in the army, has not been seriously 
ought of; consequently, a very rigid system—probably not too rigid, 
int stilla very strict system—continues to be observed in their ships 
ot war. ‘The effect even of this, indeed, would be inconsiderable 
upon persons exposed to it only for atime; but when applied to the 
whole life, it must of necessity give a distinguishing character to the 
whole class subjected to its influence. 

_T have reason, indeed to believe, irom what [ saw and beard, that 
(ie American discipline, especially as applied to officers, is more stern 
than in the British navy, end for a reason which, I think, will be ad- 
mitted the instant it is stated. 
trom a society not only familiar with the theory of ranks, if 1 may say 
40, but practically acquainted with those artilicial distinctions in au- 
‘hority, the acknowledgment of which forms the very life and soul of 
‘fleet. Consequently, whether it be at first starting, or in after years 


at professional life, naval officers with us meet with nothing. in their 


intercourse with general society on shore, to weaken the habit of su- 
ordination tanght on board ship. The detai!s of obedience may be 


Ty reer " P ‘ r . 
‘iferent afloat and ashore—just as the duties are essentially diflerent— | 


vut the principle of paying respect tothe distinctions of rank, without 
any attendant feeling of degradation, is thus quite easily kept up 
among Lnglish officers, at all times and seasons, whether they be on 
the water oron land. But a young American officer, when he comes on 
shove to visit his friends, and goes to the back woods, or front woods, 
ot any where, indeed, will hear more in one day to interfere with 
ais lessons of dutiful subordination, than he may be able to recover in 
1 year of sea service. Unless, therefore, the system of discipline on 
board be not only very strict, but of such a naiure 2s to admit of no 
escape trom its rules, the whole machinery would fall to pieces. De- 
mocracy, in short, with its sturdy equality, will hardly do aflvat ! 

T heard astory at Washington, which is in point to this argument. 
A midshipman of an American ship-ol-war, having offended in some 
ba eed other against the rules of the service, fell, of course, under bis 
_Sptain’s displeasure, and was reprimanded aceordingly. The youth, 
‘oWever, not liking this exercise of authority, announced his intention 
of “appealing to the people ;” which determination was forthwith re- 
ported to head-quarters. By return of post, an order came down to 
“Ay. that Mr. So-and-So, being the citizen of a free State, hada perfect 
ts to Appeal to the people ; and in order to enable him to proceed in 
__is Matter without official entanglement, his discharge from the Navy 
vas inclosed, ~ 
deed ger in the selection of persons wishing to enter the 

ed risecune on oe gentlemen are also exposed, allerwards, to frequent 
excluded * ste tyra by which means incompetent persons are 
tHe Snaitber a” causes, however, as they may, I can only state, Ciat 
I reflect whl naval officers are pleasant persons to-associate W ith ; and 
was f 2" great pleasure en the many professional acquaiatances I 
; g l also look 
With ¢ qual confidence to meeting them again; being well as- 
ale by Zs nature of our intercourse may be—as national 
thorougi-bred off | allies, of merely as private friends—I shall have 
8 icers and gentlemen to co-operate or contend with. 
‘ PHILADELPHIA. 

phia, there were no fewer than sixteen public libraries ! 
ing in all apwards of sixty-five thousand volumes 
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The American Philosophical Society in that city is too well knowa 
in Europe to require any particular mention. ‘The library of this dis- 
tinguished institution has been gradually increased of late years, to a 
considerable eatent, chiefly, | believe, by the indefatigable esertions 
of the librarian, Mr. John Vaughan, who certainly deserve the thanks, 
not only of Philadelphia, but of America in general, aud I may add, 
of the scientific public in all other countries intersted in American 
research. He has collected the most complete series any were extant 
of the different Memoirs and transactions of the various learned insti- 
tutions established in the old world, which he coatrives to keep con- 
stantly up to the date of the last publication; by which means, the 
most complete facility of reference is afforded to American enquirers 
atalltimes. I need not say that the valuable Transactions of the Phi- 
losophical Society are transmitted, in return to all those institutions; 
by which useful interchange, the most important scientific intercourse 
is maintained with every foreign nation, where letters or physical in- 
quiries are pursued. 

This judicionsly selected library contains, in a separate department, 
acomplete set of catalogues of all the other public libraries in Ame- 
rica, so arranged, that In a few minutes it can be ascertained whether 
or notany given book is to be found in the country. This ingenious 
device compensates, in a great degree, to literary men, for the small- 
ness of many of these collections, by enabling them to know what the 
whole country possesses. 

Besides the Philosophical Society, there are various other learned 
bodies in Philadelphia, of which I shall merely say, that [ have seen 
few similar institutions elsewhere, managed with a more earnest de- 
sire to pursue knowledge for its own sake. The inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia, indeed, appear to have more leisure on tueir hands than those 
of any other city in the Union; and accordingly, scientific and literary 
pursuits are there cultivated with much steadiness and success. This 
circumstance imparts a peculiar character to the style of thought and 
of conversation in that city, sufficiently obvious to distinguish the in- 
habitants from those of most other parts of America. 

Philadelphia has been calied a Quaker-looking city. It certainly 
possesses a good deal of the regularity and neatness which belong to 
that character, But there is much beauty in it also—just as we may 
often detect a very pretty face under a very demure bonnet. It stands 
upon low ground, but there is sufficient varicty in the houses, elurches, 
and other pablic building, to give it considerable interest, The city, 
as planned on paper, extends from the right bank of the Delaware, to 
the leit bank of the Schuylkill; but only the eastern or Delaware side 
is yet built. The principal streets, which run at right angles to both 
rivers, are named after different trees. The local distich— 

“Chestnut, Walnut, Sprace, and Pine, 

Market, Arch, aud Race, and Vine,” 
every stranger does well to get by heart, as a sort of memoria technica, 
to guide bim through the city. There is one exception, as it will be 
observed, to this rule, in favour of the noble paved avenue, called 
Market or High Sireet. The streets which cross these again, at right 
angles, are numbered from 1, as high, I think, as 14 and upwards, and 
will go on, I presume, till the town reaches the river Schuylkill. 

On Saturday the 3h of September, I had again the pleasure of find: 
ing myself at one of the Wistar parties—mectings well contrived, and 
inaintained with much spirit. Inthe course of the evening, I fell into 
conversation with Mr. Du Ponceau, a geutleman well known to Euro- 
pean and to American literature, as one of the most Jearned philolo- 
gists alive. Ele attacked me, with great good-humour, and much more 
learning than [ could stand under, upon a statement [ ,had published 
some years ago, respecting the nature of the languages used on the 
shores of the China sea. I had taken upon me to say,thatin every 
one of those countries, China, Japan, Corea, and Loo-Choo, though 
| the spoken languages were different, the written character was com- 

mon to them all, and, consequently, that when any two natives of the 
| countries met, though neither could speak a word of the other's lan- 
, guage, they could readily interchange their thoughts by written sym- 
| bols. Betore Mr. Du Ponceau had proceeded far in his argument, be 
made it quite clear that Lhad known little or nothing about the matter ; 
and when at length he asked why sach statements had been put forth, 
there was no answer to be made, but that of Dr. Jolinson to the lady 
who discovered a wrong delivition in his dictionary, “ Sheer iguo- 
rance, madam !” 

Seriously, however, it is to be regretted that an error of this mag- 
| nitude in the history of language, should still have currency ; and [ 











i have done, by way of reparation, what obviously presented itself at 
the time. IT prevailed upon Mr. Du Ponceau to write down his ideas 
on these points, which have since been published in the Philosophical 
Magazine and Annals of Philosophy for Janvary, 1829, in London. In 
this paper it is shown, I think with great succes, that while the langua- 
ces of the countries in question are dissimilar, both when spoken and 
when written, the Chinese characters may probably be known to all 
well educated men over the whole of the region to which | had re- 
ferred, 








~~ Married, at Newark, N. Jersey, by ine Rev. Mr. hamilton, on ‘Tues- 
| day evening the 11th inst., Josiah Collins jr. of Edenton, North Caro- 
lina to Mary danghter of the late Caleb 8. Riggs, Esq. 


iG NOTICE--The authority heretotore held by Mr. John Brown, 
now in Baltimore or Washington, to procure subscribers furthe Albion 
and for the Courrier des Utats Unis, is cancelled. 
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The Menchester has arrived trom Liverpool, with London papers to 
the 3Uth o. June. 

These papers contain the f/ih bulletin of the Russian army, an- 
nouncing another defeat of the under the Grand Vizier, 
onthe 11th of June, by Gen. Count Diebitsch. The defeat was com- 
plete, and is‘the first really brilliant thing the Russians have done. 








‘T° o 
Turks 


The history of the affairis (his: —The Grand Vizier, notwithstanding 
the check he had met with on the 17th of May, as detailed in the 
fourth bulletin, had been able to invest Pravadi, a place which had 


been seized and fortified by the Rassians, near the extreme right of 
the Balknan range. Gen. Roth, who commanded the advanced Rus- 
| sian army, was not in sufficient force to attempt the relief of Pravadi, 
and accordingly sent to the Gen.-in-Chief, Diebitsch, for suecour. 


The General-in-Cbief, taking with him all the disposable force from 
| before Silistria, say 40 or 50,000 men, marched to join Gen. Roth, 
and to call off the Grand Vizier from before Pravadi. Ou approach- 
ing the scene of operations, Count Diebitsch learnt that the Grand 
Vizier had left his rear exposed, and with great promptitude, se- 
eresy, and dispatch, he seized all the passes between the Grand Vi- 
zier’s rearand Choumla, and effectually cut off bis retreat. A battle 
ensued, and the Grand Vizier with his army of 35,000 men, was whol- 
ly routed and 


dispersed, losing all bis cannon, camp equipage, bag- 
The discomfitted Turks fled towards Marasch, hoping to 
The bulletin left the Rus- 
So far the success of the Russians was brilliant 
and complete, but as the ‘Turks, according to the Russian bulletin, 
lost only 


gage, &c. 
reach Choumla by that circuitous route. 
sians in hot pursuit. 
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Y men in killed and wounded—the remainder of the | 


' 


| 39,099 having fled, and impeded the pursuit of their exemies by | 


the King’s dominions. 


eS 
blockading up the only road through the forest with their cannon 
and baggage—it is probable that a large part of the fugitives were en 
abled to regain Choumla. We do not know enough of the topog- 
raphy of the country to determine how far Gen. Diebitsch will be 
able to advance on the Marasch road, without exposing bis own 
rear to the Turks who remain at Choumla; nor can we form any 
opinion, from the same cause, how far the Russians may have found 
an opening by which they can penetrate the hitherto impregnable 
passes of the Balkan. We must be content with our present infor- 
wation until future intelligence puts us in possession of something 
more explicit. 

Parliament was prorogued by commission on the 24th of June. The 
speech announces the important fact, that England is om the best 
terms of amity with the rest of the world; and that so far from Rus 
sia being hostilely inclined, she has committed her share of the nego- 
tiations about to be renewed at Constantinople in relation to the 
tripartite treaty and the affairs of Greece, to the faith and honour 
of the Ministers of England and France. So much for the profound 
cogitations and sapient prognostications of those who so recently, 
and so confidently foretold war between England and Russia. 

The sentiments in the concluding paragraph of his Majesty’s speech 
in relation to Ireland, are every way worthy of the enlightened and 
benevolent source froin whence they emanated. 

A prodigious mass of documents and correspondence has been pu!: 
lished on the business with Portugal. They are so voluminous thi’ 
we are not yet able (o present any thing in the shape of a satisfactory 
abstract of them. ‘The determination, however, it may be noted, o: 
his Majesty’s Government to observe a rigid course of neutrality be- 


tween the partizans of Don Miguel and those of the Queen, is fixed 
and immovable. Consolson the 39th June 88 1-2. 





The long-expected travels of Captain Basil Hall in North America 
have at length been published in England, and a re-print by Carey 
and Lea, of Philadelphia, will in afew days be iu the hands of the 
American public. ‘To the author himself we are indebted tora copy, 
from which we have made copious extracts for this day’s paper 

It has generally been supposed that Capt. Hall’s work would pr: 
sent an unfair and distorted view of persons and things in the United 
States, and thereby render his book offensive to the American reader 
We, however, have not entertained this opinion; for we knew from 
personal acquaintance with him, that he valued hfmself too highly. 
sought the truth too eagerly, and felt gratitude for the kindness he 
received too sensibly to be guilty of any wilful misrepresentation, o: 
to indulge in any asperity towards the institutions of this country o: 
its people. In this expectation we have not been disappointed; in- 
deed, the preface itself affords a satisfactoay presage of the good feel 
ing embodied in the work. 

That Captain Hall utters sentiments and views many things in this 
country differently from itsinhabitants, we readily admit ; but be does so 
in kind and courteous language, free from any base and contaminating 
principle ;—it is equally clear too, that those sentiments are the oii 
spring of sincerity—and of firm and settled conviction. The Amer: 
can nation is too enlightened to take offence at the utterance of hone:* 
opinions, provided these opinions are given civilly.—It has been asmuc': 
the manner as the matter ot former travellers that has given so much: 
umbrage and created such, we hesitate not to say, just indignation 
But tet (he work be good or bad—let its statements be true or other 
wise—be it useful or be it not—it hastwo grand things in its favou: 
which nobody will callin question, namely, that it avoids bringing 
into public notice private individuals aud private conversations with 
persons who are designated—and that there is a total absence of in- 
yidious feeling and national antipathy. A map of North America, 
on which is marked the route of the travellers, accompanies the first 
volume. 

We are enabled to present an excellent extract from the forthcom- 
ing work of Devereux, by the author of Pelham and the Disowned, Me. 
Bulwer. This work we consider superior to its predecessors. Po: 
sessing all the beautiful moral reflections and all the fine philosophy 
which so eminently distinguish the works of its extraordinary author, 
Devereux comes before us with increased zest from its brin sing us in 


close contact with the illustrious wits and politicians of the age of 
Louis the fourteenth. 

We have given also extracts from two new works on Canada. 
which, to say the leasi, offer very agreeable reading. Mr. Mactag 
gart’s work is exceptionable in many parts we know, and he has 
been severely handled in the Montreal Gazette. The extracts we 
give, however, (that on the Falls of Niagara at least,) are not liable to 
objection, and we could not pass over a work published in England 
on Canada without some notice. 

The extract from Sir Rufane Donkin’s work, on our first page, is 
replete with interest, novelty, and striking talent. We commend it to 
our readers, and congratulate ourselves that we have been able to lay 
before them sucha literary banquet as our present number affords. 

A very handsome weekly paper has just been issued at Boston 
called the Examiuer. The first number may be seen at our office. 





The Board of Directors of the East India Company gave a grand 
dinner to the Earl of Dalbousie and Sir Sidney Beckwith at the A! 
bion ‘Tavern on the 20th of June. The Duke of Wellington and his 
Majesty’s Ministers were present. 

Mr. QO’ Coanel! has caused a Mr. Glascock to be bound over to keep 
the peace for olfering to wager a thousand guineas that he, Mr. Glas 
cock, would shoot Mr. O'Connell through his white liver without hi 
ting his black heart. 

Mr. Davis and the Freneh company of Comedians have arrived 
here from New Orleans, and have made arrangements to perform 
eight or ten nights at the Park. 

‘We have barely room to call public attention tothe extraordinare 
attraction offered at Mr. Niblo’s garden on Monday—Madame Fero: 
Mrs. Austin, anda host of names are set forth in the bills, who wit 
lend their assistance in a Concert (the last but one this season,) of un 
cammon brillance. Thursday next is fixed for Mde. Feron’s Benefit 
Tickets only 5) cents. ca 

Mr. Fu!'er, the celebrated pugilist, has returned from a very suc 
cessiul tr} 10 Nova Seotia, New Brunswick, Boston, &c., and is 
about to set out for Canada for asummer campaign in that quarter of 
He has now, as on all occasions, our bes‘ 





wishes. 


~~ - oa crete “ —— terete 
QOOUR CANADA AND OTHER FRIENDS.—We beg to inform the above, 
as also the public in general, that we continue to sell iickets in authorised Lot 
teries— , to buy and sel) all kinds of gold, silver, Bank of England notes, Bills 
of Exchange on England, and Notes of Broken Banks. The most particular at 
tention will be paid to orders by letter or otherwise.—Persons residing in the cilg 











would do well to call personally. We again respectfully solicit a share of the ps 

tronage of our distant and home friends. N.& 8.SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway 
The Lottery will be drawn on the 26th Avgust—Highest prize $10,000.—W hols 

Tickets $5, Halves $? 50, Quarters $1 25. {August i5 
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DEVEREUX. 
By the Author of “ Pelham” and the “ Disowned.” 
[ This work is re-printing by the Harpers of this city and will be 
published ina few - Iu the mean time we present our readers 
| 


with the following brilliant passage. The scene is in France daring 
the reiga of Louis X1V-) 


A Meeting of Wits (English and French )—Conversa‘ion gone out to 
Supper in her Dress of Velvet and Jewels. 

“ Boulainvilliers! Comte de St. Saire! What will our great-grand- 
children think of that name? Fame is indeed a riddle! At the time 
J refer to, wit—learning—grace—all things that charm and enlighten— 
were supposed to centre in one word—Boulainvillicrs ! The good 
Count had many rivals, itis true; but he bad that exquisite tact pecu- 
liar to his countrymen, of making the very reputation of those rivals 
contribute to his own. And while he assembled ther: around him, the 
lustre of their bons mots, though it emanated from themselves, was re- 
flected upon him. It was a pleasant, though not a costly apartment, in 
which we found our host, ‘The room was sufficiently iu!! of people to 
allow scope and variety to one group of talkers, without being fall 
cnough to prevent those little knots and coteries which are the destruc- 
tion of literary society. An old man of about seventy, of a sharp, 
shrewd, yet polished and courtly expression of countenance, of a great 
gaiety 2 me which was now and then ratlier displeasingly con- 
trasted by an abrupt affectation of dignity, that, however, rarely lasted 
above a minute, and never withstood the shock of a on mot, was the 
first person who accosted us. This old man was the wreck of (he once 
celebrated Anthony Count Hamilton! ‘Well, my lord,’ said he te 
Bolingbroke, ‘how do you like the weather at Pavis?—it Is a littie 
better than the merciless air of London—is it not? ‘Slife!—even in 
June one could not go open-breasted in those cold regions of catarrh— 
a very great misfortune, let me tell you, my lord, if one’s cambric hap- 
pen to he of a very delicate and brilliant texture, and one wished to 
penetrate the inward folds of a lady’s heart, by developing, to the best 
advantage, the exterior folds that covered his own.’ ‘ Itis the first 
time,’ answered Bolingbroke, ‘that Lever heard so accomplished a 
courtier as Count Hamilton repine with sincerity, that he could not 
bare his bosom to inspection.’ ‘Ah!’ cried Boulainvilliers, ‘ but 
vanity makes a man shew much that discretion would conceal.’ ‘ Aw 
diable with your discretion!’ said Hamilton, ‘ ‘tis a vulgar virtue. 
Vanity is a truly aristocratic quality, and every way fitted to a gentle- 
man. Should [ ever have been renowned for my exquisite lace and 
web-like cambric, if [had not been vain? Never, mon cher! [should 
have gone intoa convent and worn sackcloth, and, trom Count An- 
toine, L should have thickened into Saint Anthony.’ Nay,’ cried Lord 
Bolingbroke, ‘there isas much scope for vanity in sackcloth as there 
is in cambric ; for vanity is like the Irish ogling master in the Specta- 
tor, and if it teaches the playhouse to ogle by candle-light, it also 
teaches the church to ogle by day! But, pardon me, Monsieur Chau- 
lieu, how well you look! I see that the myrtle sheds its verdure, not 
ouly over your poetry, but the poet. And it is right that, to the 
modern Anacreon, who has bequeathed to Time a treasure it will 
never forezo, Time itself should be gentle in return.’ ‘ Milord,;’ an- 
swered Chaulieu, an old man who, though considerably past seventy, 
was animated in appearance and manner, with a vivacity and life 
that would have done honour to a youth— Mitord, it was beautifully 
said by the Emperor Julian, that Justice retained the Graces in her 
vestibule. LTsee now, that, he should have substituted the word Wis- 
dom for that of Justice.’ ‘Come.’ cried Anthony Hamilton, ‘this 
will never do. Compliments are the dullest things imaginable. For 
God's sake, let us leave panegyric to blockheads, and say something 
bitter to one another, or we shall die of ennui.’ ‘ Vous avez raison,’ 
said Boulainvilliers :—‘ let us pick out some poor devil to begin with. 
Absent or present? Decide which.’ ‘Oh, absent,’ cried Chaulieu ; 
‘*tis a thousand times more piquant to slander than to rally! Let us 
commence with his majesty: Count Devereux, have you seen Ma- 
dame Maintenon and her devout infant since your arrival?’ ‘ No!— 
the priests must be petitioned before the miricle is made public.’— 
* What!’ cried Chaulieu, ‘would you insinuate that his Majesty’s 
piety is really noshing less thana miracle?’ ‘Impossible!’ said Bou- 
lainvilliers, gravely; ‘piety is as natural to kings as flattery to their 
courtiers: are we not told that they are made in God's own image ?” 
‘If that were true,’ said Count Hamilton, somewhat profanely—‘ if 
that were true, [should no longer deny the impossibility of atheism !’ 
‘Pie, Count Hamilton,’ said an old gentleman, in whom [ recognised 
the great Huet, ‘ fie—wit should beware how it uses wings—its province 
is earth, not heaven.’ ‘ Nobody can better tel! what wit is not, than the 
learned Abbe Huet!’ answered Hamilton, with a mock air of respect. 
‘Psha!’ cried Chaulieu, ‘I thought, when we once gave the rein to satire, 
it would carry us pele-mele against one another. But in order to 
sweeten that drop of lemon juice for you, my dear Huet, let me turn 
to Milord Bolingbroke, and ask him whether England can produce a 
scholar equal i> Pater Huet, who in twenty years wrote notes to sixty- 
two volumes of classics,* for the sake of a prince who never read a 
line in one of them?’ ‘We have some scholars,’ answered Boling- 
broke ; ‘but we certainly have no Huet. It is strange enough, but 
jearning seems to me like a circle—it grows weaker the more it 
spreads. We now see many people capable of reading commentaries, 
but very few, indeed, capable of writing them.” ‘ ‘True,’ answered 
Huet; and in his reply he introduced the celebrated illustration which 
is at this day mentioned among his most felicitous bons mots. ‘ Scho- 
larship, formerly the most difficult and unaided enterprise of Genius, 
lias now been made, by the very toils of the first mariners, but an easy 
and common-place voyage of leisure. But who would compare the 
great men, whose very difficulties not only proved their ardour, but 
Hrought them the patience and the courage which alone are the pa 

rents of a genuine triumph, tu the indolent loiterers of the present day, 
who, having little of difficulty to conquer, have nothing of glory to at- 
tain! For my part, there seems to me the same difference between a 
scholar of our days and one of the past, as there is between Christo- 
pher Columbns andthe master of a packet-boat from Calais to Dover!’ 
* But,’ cried Anthony Hamilton, taking a pinch of snuff, with the air of 
a man about to utter a witty thing—* But what have we—we spirits of 
‘he world, not imps of the closet,’—and he glanced at Huet— to do 
with scholarship? All the waters of Castaly which we want to pour 
into our brain are such as will flow the readiest to our tongue.’ ‘In 
short, then,’ said I, ‘ you would assert, that all a friend cares for in one’s 
head is the quantity of talk in it?’ ‘ Precisely, my dear count,’ 
said Llamilton, seriously ; ‘ and to that maxim I will add another 
applicable to the opposite sex. All thut a mistress cares for in 
one’s heart is the quantity of love in it.’ ‘ What! are generosity, 
courage, honour, to go for nothing with our mistress, then?’ cried 
Chaulieu. ‘No; for she will belicve, if you are a passionate lover, 
that you bave all those virtues; aud if not, she wont believe 
that you have one.” ‘Ah! it was a pretty court of love in which 
the friend and biographer of Count Grammont learnt the art !’ 
said Bolingbroke. ‘ We believed so at the time, my lord; but 
there are as many changes in the fashion of making love as there 
are in that of making dresses. Honour me, Count Devereux, by 
asing my snuff-box, and then looking at the lid.’ ‘It is the picture 
of Charles the Second which adorns it—~is it not?’ ‘No, Count 
Devereux, it is the diamonds which adornit. His Majesty's face I 
thought very beautiful while he was living: but now, on my conscience, 
& consider it the ugliest phizf ever beheld. But I pointed your 
notice to the picture because we were talking of love; and Old Row 
fey believed that he could make it better than any one else. All his 
courtiers had the same opinion of themselves; and [ dare say the 
Beaux garcons of Queen Anne's reign would say, that not one of King 
Charley's gang knew what love was. Oh!’tisa strange circle of rev- 
olutions, that love! Like the earth, it always changes, and yet always 















has the same materials.’ ‘ L’amovr—t'amour—loujours l'amour, with 
Count Anthony Hamilton!’ said Boulainvilliers. ‘He is always 
on that subject; and, sacre bleu! when he was younger, fam told he 
was like Cacus, the son of Vulcan, and breathed nothing but flames.’ 
‘You flatter me,’ said Hamilton. ‘Solve me nowa knotty riddle, 
my Lord Bolingbroke. Why does a young man think it the greatest 
compliment to be thought wise, white an old man thinks it the great- 
est compliment to be told he has been foolish?’ * Is love foolish, 
then ?’ said Lord Bolingbroke. ‘Can you doubt it ?’ answered 
Hamilton; ‘it makes a manthink more of another than himself! I 
khow not a greater proot of folly?? «Ah!mon aimable ami’ cried 
Chaulieu; ‘ yon are the wickedest witty person Tknow. T[ cannot 
help loving yourlanguage, while Phate your sentiments.’ * My fan- 
guage is my own—iny sentiments are those of all men,’ answered 
Hamilton; * but are we not, by the by, to have young Arouet here to- 
night? What a charming person he is!’ + Yes,’ said Boulainvilliers. 
‘ He said he should be late: and I expect Fontenelle, too, but he will 
not come before supper. I found Fontenelle this morniug conversing 
with my cook on the best manner of dressing asparagus. [ asked him 
the other day, what writer, ancient or modern, bad ever given him the 
most sensible pleasure? After a littie pause, the excellent old inan said, 
* Daphous’—* Daphnus!’ repeated T, ‘ whothe Devil ishe?’ * Why,’ 
answered Fontenelle, with tears of gratitude in his benevolent eyes, 
‘Thad some hypochondriacal ideas that suppers were unwholesome ; 
and Daphnus is an ancient physician who asserts the contrary; and 
declares—think, my friend, what a charmng theory !—that the moon 
is a great assistant of the digestion ! ‘Ha! Ha! Ha!’ laughed the 
Abbe de Chaulieu. ‘ How like Fontenelle! what an anomalous 
creature ‘tis! [fe has the most kindness and the least feeling of any 
man Teverknew. Let Hamilton find a pithier description for him if 
he can!” 





made, was prevented by the entrance of a young man of about twen- 
ty-one. 

In person he was small, slight, and very thin. There wes a certain 
affectation of polite address in his manner and mien, whieh did not 
quite become hiin ; and thong! he was received by the old wits with 
great cordiality, and ona footing of perfect gro yet, the inex- 
pressible air Which denotes birth, was both pretended to, and wanting 

his, perhaps, was however owing to the ordinary inexperience of 
youth; which, if not awkwardly bashful, is generally awkward in its 
assurance. Whatever its cause, the impression vanished directly he 
entered into conversation. I donot think [ ever encountered a man 
so brilliantly, yet so easily witty. He had but little of the studied al- 
lusion—the antithetical point—the classic metaphor, which chiefly 
characterize the wits of my day. On the contrary, it was an exceed- 
ing and naire simplicity, which gave such unrivalled charm and pi- 
quancy to his conversation. And while I have not scrupled to stamp 
on my pages some faint imitation of the peculiar dialogue of other 
eminent characters, | must confess myself utterly unable to convey 
the smallest idea of his method of making words irresistible. Con- 
tenting my efforts, theretore, with describing his personai appearance 
—interesting, because that of the most striking literary character it 
has been my lo! to meet—T shall omit bis share ia the remainder of the 
conversation I am rehearsing, and beg the reader to recal the passage 
in Tacitus, in which the great historian says, thet in the funeral of Ju- 
nia, “ the images of Brutus and Cassius outshone all the rest, from the 
very circumstance of their beimg the sole ones excluded trom the 
rite.” —[ It was Vollaire!] 

Portrait of Voltaire —The countenance, then, of Marie Francis 
Arouet, (since so celebrated under the name of Voltaire,) was plain in 
feature, but singularly striking in effect; its vivacity was the very per- 
fection of what Stecie once happily called *‘ physiognomical elo- 
quence.” Hiseyes were dark, fiery rather than bright, and so restless 
that they never dwelt in the same place for a moment ;* his mouth 
was at once the worst and the most peculiar feature of his face: it be- 
tokened humour, itis true; but it also betrayed malignancy—nor did 
it ever smile without sarcasm. Though flattering to those present, lis 
words against the absent, uttered by that bitter and curling lip, mingled 
with your pleasure at their wit a little fear at their causticity. I be- 
lieve no one, be he as bold, as callous, or as faultless as human natare 
can bt, could be one hour with that man and not feel apprehension 

Ridicule, so lavish, yet so true to the mark—so wanton, yet so seem- 
ingly just—so bright, that while it wandered round its target, in appa- 
rent, though terrible playfulness, it burned into the spot, and engraved 
there a brand, and a token indelible and perpetual;—this no man covid 
witness, when darted towards another, and feel safe for himself. Tue 
very caprice and levily of the jester seemed more perilous, because 
less to be calculated upon, than a systematic principle of bitterness or 
satire. Bolingbroke compared him, not unaptly, to a ebild who has 
possessed himself of Jupiter’s bolts, and who makes use of those bolts 
in sport, which a God would only have used in wrath. 

Arouet’s forehead was not remarkable for height, but it was nobly 
and grandly formed, and, contradicting that of the mouth, wore a 
benevolent expression. Though so young, there was already a wrinkle 
on the surface of the front, and a prominence on the eyebrow which 
shewed that the wit and the fancy of his conversation were, if not 
regulated, at least contrasted, by more thoughtful and lofty charac- 
teristics of mind. At the time 1 write, this man has obtained a high 
throne among the powers of the lettered world. What le may yet be, 
it is in vain to guess: he may be all that is great and good, or—the 
reverse; but I cannot but believe that his career is only begun. Such 
men are born monarchs of the mind: they may be benetactors or 
tyrants: fn either case, they are greater than the kings of the physical 
empire, because they defy armies and laugh at the intrigues of state. 
From themselves only come the balance of their power, the laws of 
their government, and the bounderies of their realm. 

We sat down to supper. ‘ Count Hamilton,” said Boulainyilliers, 
“are we not a merry set for such old fellows? Why, excepting Arouet, 
Milord Bolingbroke, and Count Devereux, there ts searcely one of us 
under seventy. Where, but at Paris, would you see bous vivans of our 
age? Vivent la joie!—la bagutelle !—lamour !"' 

“ El le vin de Champagne,” cried Chautieu, filling his glass; “ but 
what is there strange in our merriment? Philemon, the comic poet, 
laughed at ninety-seven. May we all do the same!” 

** You forget,” cried Bolingbroke, that Philemon died of the langh- 
ing” 

“Yes,” said Hamilton; “ but, if [remember right, it was at secing 
an ass eat figs. Let us vow, therefore, never to keep company with 
asses !”’ 

“ Bravo, Count,” said Boulainvilliers, “you have put the true moral 
on the story. Let us swear by the ghost of Philemon, that we will 
never laugh at an ass’s jokes—practieal or verbal.” 

“Then we must always be serious, except when we are with each 
other,” cried Chaulieu. “Oh, [ would sooner take my chance of 
dying prematurely at ninety-seven, than consent to such a vow!” 

“Fontenelle,” cried our host, “ you are melancholy. What is the 
matter ?” 


with an air of patriarchal philanthropy. “ [told your cook three times 
about the asparagus; and now—taste it. Ltold him not to put too 
much sugar, and he has put none. Thus it is with mankind—ever in 
extremes, and consequently ever in error! Thus it was that Luther 
said, so felicitously and so truly, that the Luman mind was like a 





* The reader will remember that thisis a description of Voltaire as 
avery youngman. [ do not know any wherea more impressive, al- 
most a more ghastly contrast, than that which the pictnres of Voltaire, 
grown old, present to Largilliere’s picture of him at the age of twenty- 
four; and he was somewhat younger than twenty-foar at the time of 





*« The Deiphin Classics.” 


4 Which the Count now speaks.—Ep, 






Whatever reply the friend of the preux Grammont might have | 


“ T mourn for the weakness of human nature,” answered Fontenelle, | 


dronken peasant on horseback—prop it one side, and it falls on the 
other.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” eried Chanlieu, * le paurre Secretaire del’ Acad:. 
mie des Sciences! Who wonld have thought one could have found s, 
much morality in a plate of asparagus ! Taste this salsi fis.” 

“ Pray, Hamilton, said Huet, “* what jeu de mots was that you made 
yesterday at Madame D’Epernonville’s, which gained you such ap. 
plause ?” 

“Ah, repeat it, Count,” cried Boulainvilliers; “’twas the mos: 
classical thing | have heard for a long time.” 

“ Why,” said Hamilton, laying down his knife and fork, and pre- 
paring himself by a large draught of the champagne—“ why, Madame 
D’Epernonville appeared without her four; you know, Lord Boling- 
broke, that our is the polite name for false hair. * Ah, saere ” cried 
her brother, courteously, ma smur, que vous eles laide auourd’ hui 
rous nares pas votre tour !”” Voila, pourquoi elle n'est pas si-belle (Cy- 
bele),’ answered I, 

* Excellent ! famous!” cried we all, except Huet, who seemed to 
regard the puuster with a very disrespectful eye. Hamilton saw it, 
“ You do not think, Monsieur Huet, that there is wit in these jeux di 
mols—perhaps you do not admire wit at all?” 

“ Yes, L admire wit as I do the wind. When it shakes the tree s, it 
is fine; when it cools the wave, it is refreshing: when it steals over 
flowers, it is enchanting; but when, Monsieur Hamilton, it whistle- 
through the keyhole, it is unpleasant.” 

“"Lhe very worst illustration [ ever heard,” said Hamilton, coo!ly. 
“ Keep to your classics my dear Abbe. When Jupiter edited “e 
work of Peter Huet, he did with wit, as Peter Huet did with L: an. 
when he edited the classics—he was afraid it might do mischief, a: d su 
he left it out altogether.” 

* Let us drink!” cried Chaulieu; “let us drink!” and the conver. 
sation was turned again. 

“ What is that you say of Tacitus, Huet?” :aid Bou’ nvilliers. 

“That his wisdom arose from his maligneney,” answered Huet 
* He isa perfect penetrator® into human vices ; b ws nothing ot 
human virtues. Do you think that a good man wonid dwell so eling- 
ingly on what is evil? Believe me—no! A man cannot write mnch 
and well upon virtue without being virtuous, nor enter minutely and 
profoundly into the causes of vice without being vicious himself.” 

“ Itis trae,” said Hamilton ; * and your temark, which affects to be 
so deep, is but a natural corollary from the lacknied waxim, that from 
experience comes wisdom.” 

* But for my part,” said Boulainvilliers, “1 think Tacitus is not so 
invariably the analyser of vice as you would make him. Look at the 
Agricola and the Germania.” 

“Ah! the Germany, above all things!” cried Hamilton, dropping a 
delicions morsel of sanglier, in its wey from hand to mouth, in his bur- 
rytospeak. ‘Of course, the historian, Boulainvilliers, edvocates the 
Germany, from its mention of the origin of the feudal system—the: 
incomparable bundle of excellencies, which Le Comte de Boulain- 
villiers has declared to be /e chef d’euvre de Vesnrit humain; anc 
which the same gentleman regrets, in the most pathetic terms, no Jon- 
zer exists in order that the seigneur may feed upon des gros morceaur. 
de beuf demi-cru, may hang up half his peasants pour encourager les 
autres, and ravish the daughters of the defunct pour leur donner quel. 
que consolation.” 

* Seriously, though,” said the old Abbe de Chanlieu. with a twink. 
ling eye, *‘ the last mentioned evil, my dear Hamiiton, was not withou' 
a little alloy of good.” 

“Yes,” said Hamilton, “if it was only the daughters; but perhap: 
the seigneur was not too scrupulous with regard (o the wives.” 

“Ah! shocking, shocking!” cried Chaulieu, solemnly. “ Lamsure 
[would most conscientiously cry out with the honest preacher— that 
{ would rather have fez virgins in love with me than one married wo- 
man!” 

We all laughed at this enthusiastic burst of virtue from the chaste 
Chaulieu. And Arouel turned our conversation towards (he ecclesi 
tical dissensions between Jesuits and Jansenists, that then agitated the 
kingdom. [t was then that Bolingbroke used thet magnificent illus 
tration, so significant of all those ecclesiastical quarrels, in which in 
duiging the worst passions is termed zeal for the best cause; and wi 
prove beyond a doubt how intensely we love God, by shewing wit! 
what delightful animosity we can hate one ancther! “The priests, 
said Bolingbroke, ‘remind me of the nurses of Jupiter—they make @ 
great clamovur, in order to drown the voice of their God.’ 

“ Bravissimo !” cried Hamilton. “is it nota pity, messieurs, that 
my Lord Bolingbroke was not a Frenchman? He is almost cleve: 
enough to be one.” 

“Tt he would drink a little more, he would be,” cried Chaulieu 
who was glowing gloriously plein de boisson. 

‘* What say you. Morton?” exclaimed Bolingbroke; “ must we not 
drink these gentlemen under the table forthe honour ot our country !’ 

“A challenge! a challenge !” cried Chautieu. “I > mareh first to 
the field?” 

“ Conquest or death !” shouted Bolingbroke. And the rites of Mi 
nerva were forsaken for those of Bacchus. 





* Aremark similar to this the reader will probably remember in th: 
HTuetiana, aud willl hope, agree with me in thinking it shewy anu 
untrue.—Dd. 





EW ROCHELLE SELECT BOARDING HOUSE, (former'y the residen( 

ef the Hon. Judge Watts.) —The public are respectfully informed, that this e 
egant establishment was opened fur the reception of compony on ‘Thursday, t! 
2istof May last. The house is large and commo:itious, distant [2 miles from the ei!) 
commanding an extensive view of the Sound and Long Island, and connected wit! 
spacious lawn, garden, and orchards abounding in a choice variety of fruits. Add 
tional bed-rooms are pow erected, whereby extra accommodation can be afforde:’ 
A bathing house is fitted up. Sail boats will always be in readiness, and fish at 
game may betakenin abundance. The village of New Rochelle is withiu one ini 
of the house, where there are an academy, churches, post office, &¢. The Bost 
| turapike road runs within a short distance of the mansion. The steamboat Lis 
) ueus, Capt. Peck, will ply duily to this place, (Sundays excepted,) leay ng Dul 








market at 3 o'clock, P. M.,aud New Rochelle the following morning at half post‘ 
o'clock. The Managers pledge themselves to use their utmost exertions to ples 





| and solicit a share of public patronage. {Aug. &—it 
| CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (oxelasive ¢ 
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postage )—payalleinadvance. All persons beconung subscribers, wil) be expecie: 
| tocontinue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment } 
| made to the Othee, or to either of the Agents. Any person entering upor a ne' 
} term of subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to cot 
tinue thronch the haif year soentered upon. All communications to the Edisto 
or his Agents must be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. i 
Proprictor, every Saturday afiernoon, at the office of the ALBION, corner : 
Cedar-street avd Broadway, and forwarded by the Northern and Southeen Mai 
on the same day; by the Eastern Mailon Sunday morning ; and delivered to sul 
| seribers inthe City in the afliernoon and evening on the dav of public ition 
| Agents for the Albion.—J. U1. Wathbone, Utiea, N. Y.—T. P. Hardy. Oswee 
N.Y¥.—Barnett Peters, Portland, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth— Jno. Reger 
Newburyport—John Punchard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Prov 
| dence, hn. L—Hi. Howe, New liaven, Conn.—Wim. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, 
| Philadelphia.—Win. Porter, 44 South Street. Baltimore.—Rev. Jno. Haughto: 
| Cincinnati. Ohio.—P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.;—James H. Brown. Ric} 
| mond, Va —Ily. White, Petersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Frederickeburg! 
Va.—C. Hall, Norfolk. Va.—He ory Price, Charlottsville, Va.— Ww. W. Wor sles 
| Lonisville—T. Watson P. M) Newhern, N. C.—A. Campbell, Faetteville, N.¢ 
} John Taylor & Co., Wilmington, N. C.—J. C. Walker, Charleston, 8S. C.—B. I 
! Plant, Columbia, 8S. C.—W. ‘T. Willams. Savannah, Geo.—Leon Brux., August 
Geo.—Thos. F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo—Thos. D. Hailes, New Orleans— 
| Sandford, Mobile, Ala.—Mr. Ferguson, Natchez Miss.—P. Nugent, Port Gibse! 
| Miss.—O’Pallon& Kevte, St. Louis, Mis. — Robertson & Elliot, Nashville, Tenn 
| Gordon & Wells, Smithland, Kentuek y—Mathew Kennedy, Lexiagton, Ky.—D. ° 
Smith, Kingston, U.C.—J. Tavlor, P. M., Perth—A. McLean, Cornwall—C, Joi es. 
| Brockville—Jas. G. Bethune, Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wam. Hands, Swic 
wich—Mr. Tardif, Quebec—Hy. Hillock, Montrcal—C. Drury, Esq., P-M~ > 
| John, New Rrunswick,—J.& F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richibucta, Restigou: he, 
| Mirimachi, &c.—John Balkam, St. Andrews—C. H. Belcher, Halifax. N. s.—Wi 
B. Perot, Bermuda—John Thomson, St. Thomas—A. Andersen, seesin St. ¢ roix-~ 
' Thos. Munday, West End, St. Croix—Jno. Athill. P.. M..;Antigaa—Gco Prage’; 
/ TampitgeQerigr Gr wey A[yiZn in New York, Mr. Jungs Edmgng}- 














